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PREFACE 



Our aim is both to integrate and to make more widely available a 
collection of papers representative of recent work in career development 
research by the senior author, David V. Tiedeman, and his colleagues and 
students at Harvard University. By assembling our papers in this form 
we have sought to reviev , clarify, and offer critical commentary on a 
number of themes and issues which in our view r re crucial to current 
research not only at Harvard but at other important centers of work in 
career development. We have attempted* furthermore* to emphasize, both 
through the organization of the papers and through our commentary, a point 
of view from which important resources of conceptual analysis can be brought 
to hear on those themes and issues. 

This collection of papers thus provides a progress report on the 
Harvard Studies in Career Development. It places a 1S63 monograph by 
fiedeman and O'Hara (Coreer Development; Choice and Adjustment) in a some- 
what broader context of discussion-- first, by tracing developments in 
theory and data which led to that seminar document which was published 
coordinately and simultaneously with a similar document by Professors 
Donald E. Super and Jean Jordaan under title Career Development: Self 

Concept Theory (1963) ; second, by including statements of work carried for- 
ward since its publication; and, third, by providing extensive critical 
review and commentary# 

In addition, this volume represents a statement of conceptual 
orientation that provides the theoretical basis of a major research effort 
currently under development at Harvard: the Harvard-NEEDS-Newt on Informa- 

tion System foi Vocational Decisions, which is described in Chapter 12* 

o 
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We feel that such a book is timely with respect both to the 
growing concern for radically revised and improved programs of vocational 
education and to the current efforts to rethink the basis of vocational 
guidance. More important still, we view this collection of papers as 
consistent with the need to integrate such topical concerns of policy 
and action with broader analysis of professional responsibility within the 
structure and process of education. 

Our primary assumption is that a developmental perspective 
regarding the organization of human thought and action remains crucial 
to more informed and successful efforts to teach, to guide, and to counsel. 
This notion is neither new nor especially radical . The research issues 
which it entails, however, are as theoretically complex as they are 
pragmatically significant. We night anticipate, therefore, that any 
resonsible investigator is wisely advised to confine his published 
consideration of such difficult issues to the most carefully delimited 
and polished efforts of which he is capable. Such an inference is, however, 
inconsistent with an important tenet of our outlook. For the commitment 
to a developmental perspective presumed by the theory toward which these 
papers move requires, instead, a more widely shared and reasonable 
assurance in dealing with the process of inquiry itself. Our commitment 
to the values as well as the risks of exploratory studies, first approximations 
and working papers is, we trust, made clear early and throughout this 
collection. Papers by Kehas (Chapter 3), Field (Chapter 4), and Dudley 
(Chapter JO) written during the time that their authors were degree 
candidates at Harvard are, for example, included without either special 
apology or commendation. In brief, it is our intention to encourage, 
through specific and extensive example, a freer sharing of and commentary 
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upon the actual process of collaborative initiative that emerges from 
the mutual education of professor and student. It is through the 
documentation of that process that we anticipate a collection such as 
this to offer a useful Resource as textual or collatoral readings in 
graduate courses devoted to informed analysis of issues in the fields 
of educational guidance and career development. 

The papers of this collection are assembled in five major 
sections. Section I provides the necessary background by tracing 
prior trends in theory and practice within the Harvard Studies of 
Career Development, Chapter 1 begins with a review of Tiedeman's 
original emphasis on a particular method of data analysis, the 
discriminant function, and outlines its application to issues of 
educational and vocational membership and choice. It emphasizes 
the major puzzlements that emerged from this initial pattern of 
research: the serial ordering of personal choices and alternatives 

and the identity of persons as choosers. Subsequent chapters of this 
first section then trace the developments in our background of research 
as the Harvard Studies in Career Development moved toward issues of 
self-concept, persons as agents in the creation of alternatives, processes 
of personal choosing, and, finally, the languages of human purposing, 
personal responsibility, and professional intervention (Chapters 2-3). 

Section IT documents the period uf stock-taking that 
characterized our studies from 1963 through 1965. In Chapter 6 we 
discuss movements in theoretical orientation from an errohasis upon self- 
concept theory to an emphasis upon the specific processes of personal 
determination In career development. In Chapter 7 we review current 
points of view and research strategics which characterize the psychology 
O ocatlonal behavior and, in addition, outline the foundations for a 
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more adequate M met a~language M of career development. Chapter 8 provides 
a general commentary on the conceptual implications of this shift in 
recent work. Our documentation of this period of review and commentary 
concludes with an emphasis in chapters 9 and 10 upon symbolic processes 
of imagination as creative aspects of ego synthesis in the patterning of 
career development and personal responsibility. 



which derive from the preceding period of stock-taking and which provide* 
in turn, the theoretical basis of work since 1965. In chapter 11 we review 
these n?w directions in Career Pattern Studies at Harvard. Chapter 12 is 
devoted to a presentation of the Harvard-NEEDS -Newton Information System 
for Vocational Decisions, while chapter 13 outlines procedures for 
charting specific aspects of imagina t ion and preconscious mental processes 
in the service of personal knowledge. Chapter 14 concludes this section 
with a brief consideration of issues of mediation and r dia in information 
and education. Throughout Section III the specific issues of current work 
are reviewed within a broad context of continuing discussion regarding (1) 
the logics of confirmation and exploratie i, (2) unconscious, preconscious 
and conscious aspects of personal knowledge and reflective experience, and 
(3) a notion of temporal patterning in career development as a model of 
knowledge invoking the "presence 11 of the past in the potentiality of the 
future . 



in further detail the general perspective regarding personal knowledge 
reflected throughout the individual papers of the collection. This 
statement begins with a discussion of a number of current behavioral 

riels vis-a-vis what we view to be the central Issues regarding individual 



Section III outlines the new directions in conceptualization 



Section IV consists of a single chapter designed to outline 
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purposing and the structure of human events. Th^s statement addresses 
the languages of human conduct and the conduct of human inquiry as 
reciprocal dimensions of activity reflecting three fundamental modes; 

(1) literal, (2) metaphoric, and (3) analogical. There is in addition a 
consideration of the relationship between scientific revolutions, personal 
transformation, and reflective experience. The chapter concludes with a 
brief epilogue devoted to the process of "perspective by incongrui ty . " 

Section V considers the professional implications of our general 
discussion. Based upon recent addresses of Tiedeman's, the three chapters 
of this section give successive emphasis to (1) the specifics of vocational- 
technical education, (2) a general concept of liberation through education, 
and (3) a review of the strategies and tactics and vested interests of 
professional collaboration — as it presently exists and might become. 

The fact that in this book Tiedeman's thought is frequently 
treated as an object of analysis while he is also a co-author occasionally 
produces copy which may seem stilted. In addition, asking you to "listen" 
to Tiedeman as you read Section V may seem a needless burden to impose on 
a reader. However, we trust that you, the reader, permit us this seeming 
stiltedness and imposition since it is provided lor your benefit. One 
benefit should be the increased ease with which you can separate those 
aspects of Tiedeman's thought which are under revision from those aspects 
of our joint thought which are herein stated as If they were more explicitly 
established. Another benefit should derive from your direct experience, 
through this form of address, of the very theme which we propose as 
crucial to further study of career development. In short, we attempt to 
share intuition in order to illustrate the process of being intuitive 
which we advocate for study in furthering the understanding of language 
in science and life. And the process of being intuitive, we believe, 
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requires one to "list n" to several ’'voices" at once as he reads and 
thinks . 

Tiedeman's is not the only thinking which is analyzed in 
this book. Our joint efforts here spring from explorations shared by 
Tiedeman with Henry Borow, University of Minnesota, Jean Jordaan, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Robert OMlara, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Donald Super, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Ted 
Volsky, Univerjity of Colorado. All these persons discussed career 
development in a seminar supported by the College Entrance Examination 
Board during 1962-63. Our mutual regard for each of these colleagues is 
considerable. Each is a leader in his own aspect of career development 
research. Nevertheless, this book brings published aspects of the thought 
of three of these persons under analysis just as Tiedeman 1 s thought is. 

Our analyses of these individual contributions are presented here as 
instrumental to the major advance portrayed in this book: one in which 

our joint thought moves that of Tiedem. i from its 1962-63 understanding 
with O’Hara of a new model for vocational decision-making to its present 
condition in which the processes of exploration and commitment during 
vocational and all types of decision-making are more fully analyzed. The 
fulcrum of this argument is provided by what Tiedeman and his students, 

Frank Field and Chris Kehas, conceived to be Jean Jordaan’s and Donald 
Super's 1962-63 understanding of self-concept. This focus permits Tiedeman 
to take a step necessary in science, namely the contrast of one concept 
with another for the reason of understanding conceptual distinctions 
which could well suggest empirical tests for settling aspects of disagreement 
among those concepts. This step has not previously been taken with the 
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work of Super and Tiedeman sponsored by the College Board although both 
Super and Tiedeman conceived this possibility in planning the seminar. 

This book emerged from discussions with many persons. Some of 
those discussants, Frank Field, Wallace Fletcher, and Chris Kehas, make 
their own contributions in the book itself. However, there are many of 
Tiedeman's former students whom he here anonymously thanks by acknowledging 
their great gift of letting him be a student with them. 

This hook emerged also with a good deal of institutional help. 

Dudley is indebted to the Harvard University Bureau of Study Counsel and 
its Director, William G, Perry, Jr., for support and stimulation. Both 
of us are similarly indebted to the Center for Research in Careers and the 
Harvard Graduate School uf Education, In addition, Tiedeman acknowledges 
his good ye:;* at the Centet for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
the year during which the central ich is of transition found in this book 
took form and beginning substance. These institutions were the organizations 
which provided colleagues and encouraging work environment . Behind each 
of ther stands several financial angels. Harvard University and the 
National Institute of Mental Health financed both the year of Tiedeman U 
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The Harvard Studies in Career Dcvelonment were the invention of 
Tiedeman. These studies later became a resource of the 1 Center for Research 
in Careers when it was founded. The* Harvard Studies in Career I vel opr.cn t 
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most profitable for the general advance of knowledge. 
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Gordon A. Dudley 
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SECTION I 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT 

Qoevview 

This section documents the series of 2 ~esearch investigations 
initiated as the Har *rd Studies in Career Development. The papers 
inc!u r ’ d in this section represent the developmental context from which 
emerged Care e Deve 1 . puiet.c; Choice and Adju s tment (Titdeman and O’Hara, 
1963). In addition, these papers report on investigations subsequent 
to their College Entrance E; jmination Board "seminars" with Henry Borow, 
Jean Jordaan, Donald Super, and Ted Volsky which gave rise to that 
monograph. Ihey, thus, serve to outline the issues of conceptualization 
and research strategy which represent the focus of work during the period 
of "reassessment" reported in Chapter 2. It is those issues which, in 
turn, set the stage for the current projects to be presented in 
Chapters 3 and 4. 

The Harvard Studies in Career Development comprise a background 
of work consisting of three major phases: these studies began in 1949 
with the development by Joseph Bryan (1930) of a particular method of 
statistical analysis: the multiple discriminant function. The second 
stage consisted of a series of studies in which this method of analysis 
was applied to the results obtained from studies of occupational choice 
and membership. Those studies In application led, in tmn, to a third 
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stage during which more central consideration was given to the "e^lf-" 
concept as a crucial issue implicit in personal processes of educational 
and occupational choice and membership. 

In abstracting for particular emphasis here the central pattern 
of development represented by these fifteen years of research under the 



aegis of the Harvard Studies in Career Development, we note, in review: 



1. 1949: Development of an important new method of analysis; 
the multiple discriminant function. 



2, 1950-1959: The structure of vocational development as a 

function of the patterning of choice and mem- 
bership: studies in the application of a 
particular method of analysis. 

3. 1960-1962: From statistical analyses of particular indices 

of past choices to a conceptual analysis of the 
issues implicit in the assumption that a choice 
implies a chooser: studies in "self-concep t M 

a) the self-concept as a pr^ess of sel f-ccns t rua 1 



b) self construal as a process of experience, 
cognitive style, and specific processes of 
choice within particular situations. 



The papers of this section conclude with an anticipation of 



the issues which become the center of subsequent attention, 



issues which 



become 

issues 



the focus during the period of reassessment of the next two years: 
concerning the foundations of a language of individual purposing, 
and commitment within tne science of career de vclopment . 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE HARVARD STUDIES IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT: 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT* 

Overview 

This chapter reports on the 1950 decade of research conducted 
under the aegis of the Harvard Studies in Career Development. Tiedeman 
begins by documenting briefly the original work which led to the devel- 
opment of the multiple discriminant function. Next, he reviews a num- 
ber of examples from the series of studies in which this method of sta- 
tistical analysis was applied to questions of educational and vocational 
choice and membership. Then he outlines the issues which led to a begin- 
ning harmonization of method and application through a psycho-social 
conception of career development. Finally he raises the question as to 
whether, from the perspective of such a psycho-social theory of career 
development, we need have any real in:erest in predicting the occupation 
that a person will pursue. It is this question which leads directly 
toward the paradigm of decision as a more appropriate frame of refer- 
ence through which to view the processes of career development. Tiedeman’s 
paradigm is outlined briefly at the conclusion of this first paper and 
then presented more formally in the following paper. 

Thus, beginning with the development of a new method of statistical 

* This chapter is based on a I960 paper by David V. Tiedeman 
circulated under title of "The Harvard Studies In Career Development: A 

Current View in Retrospect and Prospect" (Tiedeman 1960) 
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analysis which was then applied to issues of career choice within a 
context of research which assumes the probabilities of contingent 
prediction to be the model of scientific explanation, this initial 
statement of Tiedeman's concludes with a first approximation of an 
alternative paradigm of analysis implying a significantly different 
basis for the conduct of scientific inquiry and explanation. This 
new "paradigm” of analysis presumes, in brief, the assumption that 
the act of personal choice and commitment can be both an implicit 
foundation as well as an appropriate object of scientific inquiry 
and educational innovation. This initial paper, thus, not only intro- 
duces the context of research from which the papers of this collection 
rimerge, but, in addition, it presents the issues which remain central 
to subsequent explorations. 
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The Seal of Harvard Studies In 
Career Development 

The seal, "Harvard Studies in Career Development" was first 

* 

affixed to a published manuscript in 1952. The advantages of that 
seal are several. It focuses interest without being too restraining 
and it permits both collaborative and individual activity. 

The seal has its disadvantage too. The considerable interest 
in career development so liberally represented on the Harvard scene is 
not now encompassed by the seal and probably neither could nor should 
be so encompassed. Thus, I must apologize for my audacity in presuming 
to speak for Harvard and to note that, to my own knowledge, at least 
Doctors CarrGll, Cogan, Goethals, Gross, Hummel, Levinson, McArthur, 
McClelland, Moment, Roe, Rulon, Shaplin, Stouffer, and Taguiri are 
others who have also studied career development at Harvard. 

Method Calls the Tun e 

Originally, the Harvard Studies in Career Development were 
concerned largely with method in the prediction of group membership. 

The multiple discriminant function resulted from an interest of mine 
which Rulon bad originally stimulated. The solution of this classifi- 
catory type of problem is itself due to Bryan (1950) although his 

* And the first "seal" was actually that of "HARVARD STUDIES 
IN CURRICULUM CHOICE" (Tiedeman and Sternberg, 1952). This "seal" 
became that of Harvard Studies in Career Development with the second 
paper by Tiedeman and Bryan (1954). 
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work later proved not to be the first. Rao (1949) and Tukey (1949) 
had preceded Bryan in attaining a solution. Under the leadership of 
Professor Rulon, King (1958), Knapp (1959), Langmuir (Rulon et al., 
1967), Lohnes (1960), Schweiker (1954), and, particularly, Tatsuoka 
(1957) subsequently elaborated Bryan's statistical contributions in 
several ways, however. In addition to all of these men, Cass (Cass 
and Tiedeman, 1960), Dunn (1959), French (1959), and Sternberg 
(Tiedeman and Sternberg, 1952) became involved in the exposition of 
the statistical innovations and in the process of considering their 
implications for a theory of career development. Because of these 
methodological efforts as well as those at other institutions we now: 

1. Have a method of discriminant analysis with and without recourse 
to the multiple discriminant function itself as well as signifi- 
cance tests for several general and very useful kinds of multi- 
variate hypotheses; 

2. Can readily compute some of the statistics of multiple dispersion 
analysis for many problems of large size; 

3. Have explored and described many problems of profile interpretation 
in relation to discriminant analysis (Rulon et al., 1967) (Tiedeman 
and Bryan, 1954); 

4. Have made necessary logical distinctions and linkages between 
discriminant and regression analyses and have several numerical 
examples of relevance to a growing theory of career development, and 

5. Have made a tiny ingress on the problem of isolating mixed series 
of multivariate data presuming a typology. 



o 
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A pplication of Method 

The original preoccupation with method for predicting educa- 
tional and vocational choices led to various attempts to use the 
method. Cass (Cass and Tiedeman, I960), Kugris (Kugris and Tiedeman, 
1959), and Sternberg (Tiedeman and Sternberg, 1952) focussed their 
efforts on the differentiation of curricular choices in secondary 
schoo. 1 . Cole (1958), Dunn (1959), French (1959), King (1958), 

Tatsuoka (1957), Tiedeman and Rryan (1954), Walston (1959), and 
Wilson (1959) attended to dif f erertiation of college majors. French 
(1959) joined with Tiedeman, Rulon, and Bryan (1951) in efforts to 
predict occupational choice. Out of these studies grew the conviction 
that : 

1. The educational and vocational choices of men and women do in 
some small way associate wf^h the scores those people make on 
aptitude tests; but 

2. Such choices are more firmly rooted in the sex role, family role, 
and self as such effects are manifested in tests of interest and 
personality , 

Method Challenged by Use 

"Suppose you can predict choice; so what?" "Ought we use such 
informat ion?" "Ar ^ we merely reinforcing the status ^uo by so doing?" 
These questions jarred our satisfaction with method; and Cole, Kugris, 
Tctsuoka, and Wilson attempted to answer them. Cole (1958) and Wilson 
(1959) tried to ascertain whether multivariate distributions of scores 

o 
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on vocationally relevant tests become more homogeneous as time passes 
and, presumably, as a person's choices become more fixed. Unfortunately, 
in similar but not identical college contexts, the multivariate test 
score distributions so analyzed both did and did not become more homo- 
geneous. Hence, this problem required more study, 

k'ugris (1959) asked counselors to relate aptitude to opportunity 
for self expression, as represented in various secondary school curricula, 
by assigning student profiles to curricula. The counselors were found 
to use their own system of telationship consistently. There was also some 
consistency among the systems of the counselors with respect to the roles 
they allotted to scholastic aptitude in curriculum assignments. However, 
counselors were not in accord regarding the level of aptitude required 
by the various curricula. Kugris' procedure seems worthy of more 
extensive use as we struggle v^h the question of what we intend for 
whom in school. Tatsuoka (1957) derived and evaluated a joint index 
of choice and of success in a group. This index is of considerable 
value when it is appropriate to perform one's duties in terms of an 
arbitrary but necessarily fixed level of success within a group. 

A Harmonization of Method and Use 

As method and use came umre to mind, four things happened to 
the Harvard Studies in Career Development: 

1. Our interest in the category cl osen was broadened to include 
the choice and its persistence; 

2. We began nore carefully to examine and to test theories of self 
and of identity for conceptions of relevance for career; 
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3. We started to crystallize a psycho-social theory of career develop- 
ment; and 

4 , We renewed our interest in developing a model for predicting linked 
choices or sequences of choices. 

Persistence of Choice . Kibrick (Kibrick and Tiedeman, 1959) made a 

reasonably extensive investigation of the persistance of the desire to 
become a nurse over the first six months of study in a hospital school 
of nursing, Persistance of interest in nursing was largely related to 
the amount of consistency originally existing between a student 1 and 
her superiors' conceptions of the nurse and of her role. While many 
relationships were significant, no outstanding effect appeared consis- 
tently among the data for the seven schools of nursing in the investi- 
gation. Walston (1959) obliquely contributed to this area with his 
discovery of the interdependence of self image, framed autobiographically 
as a college freshman, and concentration in college two years afterwards. 

S elf Identity, and Career . At the outset, both Ginzberg's (Cinzberg, 
et. al*. 1951) and Super's (1953) theories of occupational choice, and 
the personality theory of Carl Rogers (1951) occupied our attention as 
vl probed for newer comprehen ion of career. O’Hara (1957) has a paper 
utilizing Rogers' theory both to integrate known data about n rr c t develop- 
ment and to develop new hypotheses in the rea, A by O’Hara 

(1959) considers talk about self in relation to CA g's theory of 

occupational choice. This small exploration of the way youth of various 
ages address themselves to a statement of self in the world suggested 
several variants on Ginzberg’s themes, particularly with respect to 

o 
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differences in his so-called ’’fantasy" period. 

Progressive clar if ication, through four grade levels, of 
vocationally relevant self concepts was reported by O’Hara and Tiedeman 
(1959). In another study, O'Hara obtained tentative results suggesting 
that continuation in a highly selective independent school for boys 
depends upon the degree of correspondence of the boy's estimates of 
his abilities, interests, and values with these provided by tests. 

Walston's (1959) study clearly demonstrated the dependence of a choice 
of curriculum in college upon the personal style one may detect in 
autobiographies the students write upon arrival. Truly, vocational 
choice seems a part of the emerging cognitive structure of the self in 
relation to the world. 

The writings of Erikson (1959) have been studied in an effort 
to consider ca.eer in relation to the development of ego-identity. We 
ere particularly stiuck both by Erikson's concern for the group's "inner 
coherence" within which the person’s "Inner core" searches for confirma- 
tion and by the "phase specific" developmental crisis, e.g. trust, 
autonomy, that must be differentiated and reintegrated successively on 
the basis of an "epigenetic" ground plan. Although we may will still 
spec iate about the specific tasks relevant in career development , the 
modwx itself appeals. Particularly intriguing a id the simultaneous 
postulations of expectations, their serial ordering, their interdependence, 
and their metamorphoses. Reliance upon the analysis of observations 
alone is not likely to detect a process of the kind Erikson presents. 

And since we seem to need a similar model o f career development, it may 
prove useful to be a bit less empirical and a bit more fanciful for a while. 

o 
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A Psycho-Social Theory of Career . Ginzberg and his associates stressed 
the developmental nature of their findings. Our position, while not 
denying Ginzberg's approach, is that among the social forces the school 
system is of primary importance In the orderin g of the stages. This 
statement was first made in a review (Tiedeman, 1952) of the book by 
Ginzberg and colleagues (Ginzberg, Ginzber, Axelrad, and Hernia, 1951). 

The recent work of Gribbons (1959) and Katz (1960) tends to support our 
position. It would also seem logical that the sequence and emphases in 
the development of vocational self concepts presented by O'Hara and 
Tiedeman (1959) could be changed if one were to introduce specific guidance 
procedures. We are inclined to think therefore that career development 
is not isomorphically related to general developmental psychology. Our 
concern for the influence of guidance procedures within the educational 
setting has led us to conclude instead: (1) that the stages can be 

ordered by guidance methods, (2) that preeminences of developmental 
stages can be flattened or made to rise earlier to some extent, and 
(3) that trends can be given new direction or even reversed. 

Several years ago we decided that a separate theory of career 
development was needed for men end women and chose to concentrate on 
a theory for men. Matthews (1960), however, has completed a rather 
extensive investigation of women's attitudes about marriage and career 
in relation to their age, educational inclinations, and life plan about 
marriage and career. 

The paper with Matthews (Matthews and Tiedeman, 1964) brought 
into Harvard Studies in Career Development propositions about self 
theory, identity, and sex role in career development and stated our 
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interest in positional rather than occupational choice. A concern 
for choice of position raises all kinds of doubts about occupational 
classification. Utterly personal elements of work in life become 
important; career becomes something in_ a person as well as a course 
outside of him. From this viewpoint, the thema and thematic extra- 
polation procedure, sketched by Super (1957) become credible and 
important, The subjects structure of work becomes crucial for his 
presence in one or another job or even occupation. The subject’s 
structure of work is the gyroscope directing his career. So thought 
Field who was then one of the emerging crop of students itching for a 
problem to find him. (See Chapters 4 and 5 for his contribution as 
it developed). In directing the subject’s awareness into limits 
this and other cognitive structures may be placing upon his attainment 
and in acceptance of the unchangeable givens and self-inflicted con- 
tainment of self, probably lies t lie purpose for much of guidance. What 
classification of occupations yet devised for the purposes of census, 
employment , manpower, socio-economic status, or even career has the 
needed properties? None of which we know. 

We might strive to gather together posit ions according to the 
personal styles they tolerate. Such class! f ications would have to be 
.July temporary of course because they would depend upon the images of 
the positions held by the incumbents of counter positions and by the 
purposes of the organlza t f on, both conditions which can w A change. 

Is it possible chat we need have no real interest in predicting the 

oc cupa t io n a person will pursue? This is a f ou». da t ion-shat tering 

dcvbt to int reject into a report of H ;rvard Studies in Career Development, 
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However, the theme of this book takes us from this question to a 
detailed consideration of the potential operation of personal style 
in activity, including vocational activity. 

Model s . This brings us to the fourth changed aspect of the Harvard 
Studies in Career Development, our model b. In reality the model is 
little but a paradigm of decision (Tiedeman , 1961, and Chapter 2). 

The paradigm does, however, represent a cognitive structure within 
which we find it possible to define, comphrenend , and speculate upon 
career. The paradigm provides for: 

1. Anticipatory choice, and adjusting predispositions in relation 

a point of vocational decision; 

2. The possibility of seven distinctive phases in connection 
with every decision; 

3. A s>stem of cognitive ''fields’' accessible in relation to 
goal which the person can consider, organize, and use to 
select among available alternatives; 

4. An interplay of experience both imagined and tested which 
is freely accessible in any stage of any decision in so far 
as each has progressed at the time; and 

5. Successive differentiations and reintegrations of self in 
relation to each decision and its aft' math. 

Who uses this paradigm consciously? How? When? What are 

the consequences of its use and non-use? Those are important questions. 

As we answer then, we shall comprehend career development a bit more. 

Of one thing we remain convinced, however. We have career development 

in cur grasp when we consider it to be a transaction of "me and thee". 

We don't have it in our grasp when we turn to immediate empirical analysis 

i' relation to a predetermined criterion even if that criterion he as 

complex as the work history. It is tine to start working out from our 
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object, the career, rather than back upo n it from arbitrarily, and 
perhaps nearsightedly, determined possible uses and needed consequences. 
Despite this latter statement, however, the Harvai'd Studies in Career 
Development are now pretty thoroughly grounded in a context of simul- 
taneous consideration of theory, method, and use. We expect that we 
shall hit upon stable proportions more readily from this triple base. 
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CHAPTER 2 



DECISION AND VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
A PARADIGM AND ITS IMPLICATIONS* 



Overview 



This paradigm of the structural differentiations through which 
the process of decision takes place provided the general rationale of 
the College Entrance Examination Board monograph, Career Development : 
Choice an d Ad justment (Tiedeman and O'Hara, 1963). And, as indicated, 
it has remained an important dimension ol subsequent conceptualizat ion 
throughout the research reported in this book. Furthermore, it is 
frequently the central reference upon which other students and investi- 
gators have formed their assessment of the 1 -gic of Tiedeman r s approach 
to career development. Finally, it provides a clear baseline position 
against which to assess the ideas to be developed in the subsequent 
papers of this first section. 



* This chapter, except for its overview and more recent editing, 
was published by David V. Tiedeman un^erthfs title in the Personnel and 
G uidance Journal , 1961, (40), 15-21. Tiedeman is indebted to Robert P. O'Har 
and Edward C. Scan! an for many of t he ideas set forth therein. 
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Needed: the Structure of Decision 



For almost 50 years the vocational psychologist has attempted 
to view vocational development through the keyhole of success in educa- 
tional arid vocational endeavors. Career is practically invisible from 
that angle of vision. The career is more apparent in relation to voca- 
tional interests . Still more of career is apparent in relation to 
educational and vocational choices . Ultimately, however, we must view 
career in terms of vocational development as Professor Super does in 
his text (1957) on the subject. 

Supers writings about vocational development (Super, 1 V 5 7 ; 

Super and Bachrach, 1957; and Super, Crites, Hummel, Moser, Overstreet, 
and Warnath, 1957) provide a clear outline of its process and its ir resti- 
gation. However, we still need an explicit statement of the process of 
d ^cision in vocational development. The structure of decision must be 
specified before investigations of the theory of vocational development 
can enter new phases. 

Decision and Vocational Development 

The compromise inherent in discovering and nourishing the area 
of congruence of person and society as expressed in an individual's 
vocational behavior is effected within a set of decisions. The set of 
decisions and the context of relevance for the anticipation and implemen- 
tation of each constitutes the essence of vocational development. The 
purpose of this chapter is to attempt a formal statement of this 
proposition, a statement sufficiently specific to mike it amenable to 
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investigation.* The structure is represented symbolically in Figure 2.1, 
but needs further elaboration. 



A paradigm of the processes of differentiation and integration in problem solving 



Exploration 



gj(fi) 



gn( fit) 



Crystallization \ 
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pj, Gj represents g^al when conceived and the n clarified t j =~- 1, 2. . . .. n) 

fj* F* represents psycho logical field when conceived and thc.i clarified (j " 1, 2. . , TO 

n (ihe analogue of g) represents goal th* group h<dds for person 

5 (the analogue of F) represents the psychological fiJd J». fined by the go ttp 

oj, Oj represents organization conceived and then clarified 

8 j represents the analogue of 0* in the group, itrl is the cumulative' e fh 1 1 <d th«* Oi’s of the group rm m I if , 



Figure 2.1 



It must be remembered that this is merely a paradigm. Tied email 
believes that the paradigm has important correspondence vith the available 
data of vocational development. Considerable study of this paradigm is 
still needed before It can be fully accepted, however. 
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The analysis of vocational development is oriented by each of 
several decisions with regard to school, work, and life which a person 
makes as he matures. With regard to each decision, the problem of 
deciding may be profitably divided into two periods or aspects, a period 
of anticipation and a period of implementation or adjustment. 



1. The Period o f Anticipation . Anticipatory behavior may 
itself profitably bn analyzed into subaspects or stages . Relevant stages 
are those of exploration, crystallization, and choice. During exploration, 
activities are somewhat random and probably very acquisitive. As patterns 
begin to emerge in the form of alternatives and their consequences, we 
speak of crystallization. Finally, with c lar i f icat ion and commitment, 
choice occurs and the person begins to organize or to specify in prepara- 
tion for the implementation of bis choice. More specifically, each stage 
may be considered as follows: 

Stage IA: Exploration : In exploration a number of different 

alternatives or oosrible goals (g^) are considered,* Relevant goals 
are those which can possibly be attained from the opportunities associated 
with the decision under consideration. The alternatives or goals set the 



Since we are attempting a fairly explicit notation, two subscripts 
are necessary to specify the designated goals. The first subscript (1 in 
this case) refers to all goals of relevance to the first decision problem. 

The second subscript, j, denotes the several (in fact j can take values 
1 to n^) possible goals or alternatives conceived in relation to the first 
problem of decision. A companion symbol will also be used to specify the 
variability possible with the field (f.,^) called to mind by each goal. At 
a later time we shall wish to note 



thab 



Is now relevant 

(.), i.e. , gj . 



a spec i f lc one of the goals 



Ne shall denote that condition by replacing j by a dot 
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field (f ) f° r choice; they specify the context in which choice emerges. 
The intended image is that of an open mind considering various purposes 
or goals. Conditions of relevance are given order and meaning only in 
relation to th i goal. Hence the high sMiency of the goal for under- 
standing of the associated field. At this stage, fields are relatively 
transitory, highly imaginary (perhaps even fantastic) , and not necessarily 
related one to the other. They are possibly a relatively unassociated 
set of possibilities and consequence. In exploration, a person probably 
reflects at least upon his aspiration, opportunity both now and in the 
future, interest, capability, distasteful requirements that still could 
be tolerated, and societal context for himself and Ms dependents. These 
are relevant aspects of the field set by each goal (i.e., gj (f^)]. 

In short, a person attempts to take the measure of himself in relation 
to each alternative as he senses it. The structural components of this 
so-called '’measure" and further specification. 

Stage IB: Crystallizatio n: The "measures' 1 are probably accessible 

only in terms of organization or order, 0^ [gj (f^.)], of all relevant 
considerations in relation to each of the goals (g^). This order is an 
aspect of crystallization. Crystallization is not irreversible, however. 
Sequences of tentative crystallizations, new explorations, and recrystal- 
lizaticns can be a part of this piocess. 

Parenthetically, it is well to remember that endi stage is 
intended to represent a discrete change in the condition of the decision. 
The quality of the decision " s different at one stage than at an earlier 
one. In a sense, a metamorphosis takes place. The former elements are 
there but the new stage changes the charact er of cons id e rat ions with 
regard to a previous stage. These conditions ire represented by discrete 
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stages and names in the paradigm. The metamorphosis is neither instan- 
taneous nor irreversible, however. Hence, a representation of this 
process by dor le arrows *( . Advance and retreat is possible at any 

stage and neither is necessarily limited to contiguous stages. Advance 
ordinarily eventually predominates, however. Therefore, the advancing 
is represented as the longer arrow. 

Stage IC : Choice : As crystallizations stabilise, choice 

or decision becomes imminent. With choice, a particular goal, and its 
relevant field g^. (f^.) say, orients the behavioral system of the 
person cf relevance for his vocational development. This goal may be 
elected with varying degrees of certainty and its motive power will 
vary as a result. Therefore, the "power" of this orientation is probably 
a function of the complexity and of the antagonism of alternatives 
involved in the ultimate crystallization. Furthermore, the degree of 
"rational ity M generally available to the person in the matter of this 
decision will also affect the motivating power of the resulting resolution 
of alternatives. Some conditions of emotionality in relation with the 
decision will strengthen it; others will weaken the decision. 

Stage ID: Clarification : Choice readies the individual to 

act upon his decision. In the relative tranquility prior to his initia- 
tion, however, the individual has opportunity further to clarify Ms 
anticipated position. An elaboration and perfection of the image of the 
future ensues.* Clarification probably not only perfects the image of 
self in position but also dissipates some of the former doubts concerning 

* We denote tiiis elaboration by similar but not identical symbols, 

i . e ■ , G j . ( i j • ) . 
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the decision. Otherwise it will result in a return to a more primitive 
stage of the process. Such clarifications probably create potentials 
for action in circumstances of high relevance for their realization. 
Consider, for instance, the college student who has crystallized his 
college major. His subsequent clarifications ordinarily create a 
potential directing his behavior for quite some time. 



concerns come face to face with reality on the day of initiation of 
implementation; a stage of induction begins. Superiors and colleagues 
associated with the position a person elects to fill start the process 
of perfecting their expectations for him. Eventually, however, a person 
ascertains that he is accepted; he "arrives, 11 so to speak. A transition 
or metamorphosis occurs. The primary mode of reaction is no longer 
responsive; it becomes assertive. As tiie need for assertiveness subsides, 
however, a stage of maintenance ensues; status quo reigns as possible. 
Equilibrium is re-established. These three stages of this period of 
implementation nay be further specified as follows: 



Stage 1 1 A : Induction : 1'vintu. lly experience starts and indue, ion 



occurs. The individual field organized by t h person 1 b goal comes into 
operating interaction with society's ( i . e . , school or employer) related 



orientation of relevance for his goal is reoeptivi . This condition is 
represented in Figure 2.1 bv noting that the individual's goal and field 
assimila t ive ly become a part of the region (represented symbolically as 



we denote it by the Greek analogues rd our Tatini/cJ notation, vi/. r . fot 
G and F, for F. Uius wo write 'i ^ . (j.l for r s aspect -f out conception. 



II. The Period of Implementation and Adjustment . Imaginative 




Since this goal and field is usually related but not identical, 
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of the position the person is electing to fill. This process leads to 
a further perfection of individual goal and field, Gy ' (F^. 0 say. 

A ready assimilation of individual goal and field into the group purpose 
of relevance for the position is probably a necessary aspect of "success." 

Stage I I B : Reformation ; With the gaining of confidence that 

one has been successful, a new phase starts: reformation. In reformation, 

the primary orientation of relevance for the goal bocoi, s assertive. 

The group goal and field (£, ^)] is attacked in t -der to make it 

a part (again represented bye) of the modified goal and field of the 
person. If the individual is successful the group goal and field is 
modified, i . e . , becomes 

Stage IIC: Integration : With moc fi cat ion of both the individual 

and group goals and fields, the integration pha^e is initiated. Both 
partners of the interaction strive to keep the resulting organization 
(represented as 0^' |G^.' (F^ r . ) ; • ( : The Individual is 

satisfied, at least temporarily. The group coi. i ^rs him success; ul 
also. Of course, the person is likely to have an inage of himself, as 
successful in these circumstances, too. Integration is not m iltirable; 
it is merely a condition of dynamic equilibrium. A now member joining 
the social system, nev strivings of existing members of that system, 
or a quickening of the strivings of the poison himself may disturb the 
status quo at any time. Such disturbances, as elect ed by tbe person 
or as forced upon bin, contribute either to his vocational development 
or disintegration. 
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Po i ndent. Decisions and Vocational Developme nt 

The described process of deciding upon a course of action and 
of implement ing that decision in a manner intended to perfect idiosyncratic 
interests in a collaborative relation of interests is possible in each 
decision of relevance for vocational development. The course of events 
of relevance to decision may be unfolding with regard to several decisions 
simultaneously, however. Man can reflect these particular matters into 
systems permitting organization of diverse sets. It is these systems of 
secondary (or perhaps of more comprehensive) order that specify vocational 
developmen t . ' Therefore let us speculate about the structure within which 
those data may be comprehended. 

Consider, for instance, ar embryo physician as a freshman in 
college. He is probably still in a stage of induction with regard to 
his college choice, may be specifying his choice of a medical school while 
tentatively crystallizing with regard to an area of specialization in 
medicine, and also exploring with regard to a place to practice medicine. 

Vocational development then is sel f -development viewed in 
relation with choice, entry, and progress in educational and vocational 
pursuits. It is a process occurring over tire in man who is capable of 
anticipation, experience, evaluation, and memory. Man is aware of some 
of the relevant conditions but not of others although, in the latter case, 
his behavior may well be quite consistent with another person's suppositions 
concerning such conditions. 

Hence, vocational development not only occurs within the context 
of a single decision; vocational development ordinarily occurs within 
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the con< ixt of several decisions. Man both remembers and imagines. 
Therefore, crystallization in relation to selection of the first goal 
which led to organization 0^ can progress in some relation with tenta- 
tive crystallizations concerning a second goal, g 9 ^, or even of a 
third, g^. , or later goal. In fact, the discovery of dependencies 
among rhe several decisions hinges upon anticipatory behavior emerging 
in relation with several goals rather than with one alone. Similarly, 
traces of earlier considerations and evaluations of experience are ever 
present in any leter mode of thought or of action. Hence, after-effects 
of all former stages with regard both to a particular decision and all 
earlier ones are ever present in a current stage with regard to a 
special decision. 

The anticipations at a given time with regard to one or more 
decisions can influence a person’s mode of action with regard to: 

(1) a particular decision now in question; (2) those earlier decisions 
whose drama is not yet completed; and (3) those later decisions that are 
as yet either being considered or e not yet fulfilled. Similarly, 
experience related to a present de sion and prior ones influences 
development of later events. These contingencies of evaluation of exper- 
ience and of imagining of the future are probably most relevant to the 
matters of organizations of self as represented in the stages of 
crystallization and integration. The organization of self experienced 
in the maintenance stages of several decisions hopefully improve in 
quality and in the satisfaction they offer the person as his life 
progresses . 

T he aim of vocational counseling is to enhance the operation of 
reason in this dynamic process of vocational development and to free the 
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person for progress in taking and acting upon a particular decision as 
well as in viewing decisions in relation with those taken and those 
possible. In this way, the counselor hopes to bring each client in 
his responsibility to view his educational and vocational decisions as 
a means~ends chain; that which is an end at an earlier time is to 
become a means for a later goal. Behavior is to become purposeful; 
evaluation is to become more meaningful; and an elaboration of self is 
to ensue. Xo goal is to become so compelling that it either destroys 
judgment in situations of conflicting goals or cannot give way to a 
later, and more fulfilling, goal. 

The Pattern of Life and Voca ior.al Decisions 

The study of vocational development requires a specification of 
the context of decision in relation to the purposes a person hopes to 
realize in life through the vocational expression of himself. A slight 
approximation of the nature of these decisions is already possible 
from consideration of the structure of man, school , and work which 
limits man's vocational development. Such a specification is attempted 
in Figure 2,2 where definite physical and social limitations upon 
career development are represented in relation with the life span. 
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Figure 2.2 

Patterns of Life and Vocational Decisions 
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indicates time when a decision must 
indicates time when problem can and 
indicates a period when problem can 



be considered, 
may exist, 
exist but usually 
does not . 
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Figure 2.2 suggests the validity of the characterization of 
voca t ionaldevelopmen t which Super (1957) has derived. Considerable 
exploration takes place in adolescence. Taking up work immediately 
after leaving a school is a major problem in transition. Trial of 
work ( i . e . , the failure to pass beyond induction with regard to a 
series of job decisions) followed by establishment (reformation in 
Figure 2.1), integration, and decline { a phase not considered in 
Figure 2,1) seems a good chararteriza t ion of the higher crder effect of 
the inter-dependent career decisions. First there is mostly exploration 
crystallization, choice, and clarification, tlext there is mostly a 
series of inductions. Then there nay be several r ef ormal ions . Finally, 
integration may dominate. Of course, there is ultimately disengagement 
from work in what to Super (1957) is decline. If career has been truly 
consumma t ed , however, this is an earned respite enjoyed in integrity. 

Man has surmounted his environment rather than the reverse. 

N eeded Research in Vocational bevel opnent 

We are considering then a process of evolving and of acting 
upon a conception of self as it is expressed through vocational behavior 
The evolution transpires through a series of decisions. Fach decision 
potentially consists of seven distinct phases. Each decision is also 
to be considered in relation with a wider context of past and future 
decisions leading to the presentation of careei before the world in 
pride and in confidence. Hence vestiges of previous organizations of 
self gradually dissolve into never and more overarching organizations 
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of self. The career evolves in a time pattern in intimate association 
with the evolution of other aspects of life. So how do we ’’research" 
this second-order process of decision which is vocational development? 

First of all, we need to tune in more on people’s thought s 
about themselves in relation to study, work, and life, That is, we 
need to address informants to the structure of decision in which we 
are interested and to encourage them to talk to us about it. From 
these talks about self we must learn how field solidifies with goal, 
we must discover the content of field in relation to various goals. 

Next we must discover the organizat ion of exploratory conceptions that 
precipitate crystallization and choice. Modes of reaction in induction, 
reformation, and integration are also matters we should collect, ponder 
upon, order, and learn to use in anticipating relevant matters of 
vocational development , 

Second, as we study vocational development from an internal, 
genotypic frame of reference we must do so in a manner that permits 
verification cf our speculations. Our efforts need not embrace empiricism 
so fiercely that the object of our regard, self, is utterly ignored, 
however. Rather we must learn to use that ,1 self r ’ in specified ways. Vhy 
don't we let the self establish its own classification of occupations for 
us, for instance? Our predictions of choice would probably be greatly 
improved by this simple substitution of frame of reference. The result 
could still be articulated with otrr opinion of the world and thus verified 

Finally, we trust use a new criterion in the investigation of 
vocational development. For us, that criterion should be the work history 
The three genotypic elements of a work history arc: (1) the kinds of 
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positions chosen; (2) their sequence ; (3) the d uration of stay in each. 
Much of our research on choice , personality, occupational c lassif icat ion , 
and some of our research on interests needs considera t ion in relation to 
the kind of position chosen. The residue of research on interests and 
all of our research on successful and satisfactory pursuit of educational 
and /ocational endeavors relates to the matter of duration or implementa- 
tion oi choice. Finally, our emerging research on vocational development 
is of direct relevance to the matter of sequence of choice. 

The work history then is the reality with which we must relate 
the considerations of career as career is understood through dependent 
decisions about school and work. This spreading of a life across the 
record of a work history _is the vocational development about which ve 
must always strive to formulate definite and verifiable propositions. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE SELF-CONCEPT: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

Overview 

In an extensive review of the research literature on "self- 
concept" Wylie concluded that "the theories are in many ways ambiguous, 
incomplete, and overlapping." (Wylie, 1961, p.3). Consistent with 
her view of the situation, Wylie organized her book "in terns of 
measurement and research design problems, and clusters of empirical 
studies, rather than around the framework of any one theory." (ibid.) 

We strongly questioned whether the predicament that Wylie 
faced was aptly charac ter ized by this apparently dichotomous pair of 
options. Therefore, Kehas presents here a critical analysis of the 
"self-concept" problem which, instead, focuses on a number of basic 
theoretical notions and from several related dimensions. In his analysis, 
Kehas confronts some basic psychological and philosophical assumptions, 
with the objective of clarifying some of the confusions in theory and, 
in addition, indicating directions for more effective conceptualization. 

Reviewing the ideas of William James, Gordon Allport, and 
George Kelly, among others, Kehas emphasizes the notion of "self-concept" 
as "A way of talking about how man relates to his experience." This 
emphasis on the form or processes of organization, the means with which 
a person systematizes his experience in personally meaningful ways, leads 
Kehas to conclude with a statement which shifts the focus of conceptual- 

*This chapter is based on a paper by Chris D. Kehas circulated 
under title cf "A Critical Analysis of Attempts to Denote Self-Concept" 
(Harvard Studies in Career Development, No. 25). 
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ization from "self-concept" to the pro c esses of self-conceptualization. 
One specific implication of this shift in focus suggests that more 
attention be paid to behavior as a domain of inquiry within which we may 
delineate principles of organismic functioning* rather than behavior as a 
resultant or epiphenomena , the true determinants of which must be traced 
to forces operating outside that domain. A more general implication is 
that man as a subject for systematic inquiry may be viewed not merely 
in the mode of experiencing himself as an object but in the mode of 
experiencing his own life as a process of self-cons trua 1 , self-confron- 
tation and self-confirmation. 
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Major Referents of Conceptualization 

Inquiry into the literature of self theory reveals that the 
term, self-concept , may have at least three different referents in 
surprisingly similar discussions: 1) self; 2) concept of self; and 

3) self-concept. 

The differences among these referents are subtle and yet 
distinct. The first use - self - often appears in discussions attempting 
to argue for the necessity of some term in psychology to represent "the 
coherence . unity and purposiveness ... of mental life" (Allport, 1960, p.71), 
a term which will avoid the objections which such use implies metaphysical 
or religious, i.e., unscientific conceptions. It attempts to give 
scientific respectability to a term previously dealt a supposedly death 
blow in psychology. In this first use, the referent is often synonymous 
with such concepts as "person" and "personality". This use is probably 
best seen in the writings of James (1830) and McDougall (1908) both of 
whom wrote before the aforementioned "death blow". McDougall’s key 
construct vas the "sentiment of self-regard". The earlier writings of 
Allport (1960) served to reintroduce the concept of self , i.e, . ego, in 
psychology and to enhance its scientific acceptability. 

The use - concept of self - is often equated with ideas or 
feelings about one’s self, perceptions, attitudes, evaluations - in effect - 

generalizations about one’s self. For example, Jahoda (1958) defines 
self-concept as attitudes toward the self. Porter (1950) speaks of 
self-evaluative attitudes as being the cer.tral determinants of behavior. 
O’Hara and Tiedeman (1959) define self-concept as an individual’s eval- 
uation of himself. 
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The third use - self concept - refers to "only those perceptions 
about self which seem most vital or important to the individual himself" 
(Combs and Snygg, 1959, p. 127). To the individual it represents his 
"generalized self". Theoretically it is not viewed as an entity per se, 
but represents the organization of the system of generalizations a person 
has about himself. Said in another way, the self-concept is the cluster of 
the most personal meanings a person attributes to his self. In many ways, 
the most advanced theoretical treatment of this use appears in the writings 
of Rain.y (1943), Combs and Snygg (1959), Rogers (1959,1951) and the more 
recent writings of Allport (1955,1960,1961), Raimy views it as "organized 
appreciation of the self" (1943, p.21), It is not _a or the self-concept; 
it is intended to represent what is seen as both an organization and a 
system of organizing principles. 

This is not meant to imply that those who use the term self - 
concept in a particular way are not aware of or do not include the other 
senses or meanings noted above. In point of fact many do. The uses are not 
to be viewed as mutually exclusive. Although Allport is listed with the 
third use, his concept for these data is the propr ium and his use of 
'central value orientations of a life" and "intentional characteristics" of 
a personality are further extensions of the propr ium . These terms are 
equivalent, for instance, to the self-concept of Combs and Snygg. With 
others, the terms remain undifferentiated. Rogers 1 more recent formu- 
lations view the terms self, self-concept , and sel f-s tructure as being 
identical (Rogers, 1959). The point here is that oftentimes identical 
language is not intended to represent similar phenomena or to speak to 
similar considerations. Conversely, different language is used to represent 
the same phenomena. 
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The above should help to delineate and to clarify the ensuing 
discussion. As Munroe has said, "the self theories have left the concept 
(of self system) too far undifferentiated, with the result that it becomes 
a philosophical universal instead of a developmental construct" (Munroe, 
1955, p. 367). Though Munroe is specifically referring to "self psycho- 
analysts" in this quote, the assertion is even more characteristic of 
self theories. This inquiry then will be concerned with those theorists 
who have made such attempts at further differentiation of self theories, 
i,e«, with those dealing with the construct of self-concept - the third 
use above. Further, the inquiry will primarily involve those theorists 
whose efforts have had noticeable impact and effect within education a n d 
more specif ically , within guidance. 



A spects of the Self-Concept 

Seif. The initial consideration will center about the 
referent of self in the term self-concep t. Self-concept theorists are 
not consistent in their use of the term self . It will become evident that 
there is little consistency .among these theorists in many of their terms 
though not necessarily in the phenomena the terms represent. Hall and 
Lindzey see the distinctions as dividing into two major frames: 

1, Sel f-as-objec t -defined as u persons attitudes, feelings, 

and evaluations of himself as an object. 

2. Self-as- process -defined as a group of psychological processes 

which govern behavior and adjustment; the self 
as a doer, in the sense that it consists of 
cn active group of processes such as thinking, 
remembering, and perceiving. (Hall and 
Lindzey, 1957, p. 468) 
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Hall and Lindzey's distinctions fail to represent the situation 
adequately* Their self-as-process . as defined above, is more accurately 
s e .f-as-subjec t . the "I" of experience. It is entirely possible, however, 
that the self -as-subj ect can "think", "remember", and "perceive" about, or 
on, the se lf-as-objec t , i *e, . that these arc second-level processes, 
reflexive processes* Stated differently, subject and object are rel ational 
terms* Neither subject nor object has any meaning by itself, but rather 
takes meaning from being a subject or an object in relation to something, 
i .e* , from being in a contextual situation. Subject-object relationship 

implies that the relationship is the primary concept. A term that better 
represents the reality and the primacy of this relationship is s elf-as- 
process but not as defined above. It would have to subsume both aspects 
of the above definition. Self-as-process then has logical primacy from 

which second- order conceptions such as seif -as-subj ec t and self- as-objec t 

* 

follow. There is no duality on the first ordei; there are only the 
processes of dynamic realities. There are only persons. We experience 
ourselves as a unity and the"l" - self-as-subjec t - and the "me" - self- 
as-object - are discriminated aspects of this experienced unity. Self-as- 
subject and self -as-object are one transaction; no instance of one is 
observable without the other (Dewey and Bentley, 1949; James, 1890). 

The distinction between self-as-obj ec t and self-as-subject is 
often made in the interests of furthering psychology as a science. Concern 
with the self-as-subject then becomes the province of philosophy or religion, 



*Hall and Lindzey, finding that Combs and Snygg ! s self is both an 
object and a doer at the same time, found it necessary to cowin tea te 
personally with the authors to validate tin. Ir impression (Hull & l.indzey, 
1957, p . 470) . 
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i.e . , a metaphysical problem or area for consideration. This, however, 
is done at the risk of denying the unity of the experiential process 
advanced in the preceding paragraph. The metaphysical problem is not 
easily resolved. The setting off of self-as-ob/jec t as the concern of 
psychology may imply that the observer in the relationship is the same 
self which is being observed. This would be a return to introspection in 
the discredited, classical sense, for it is extremely difficult (if not 
impossible; to maintain that the observer and the observed are one and still 
have the inquiry reside in the realm of science. 

Putting self-as-subjec t back in for consideration n°ed not, by 
itself, result in the inquiry becoming unscientific. Raimy, citing James, 
stated the point very saccinctiy: 

Closely allied to the metaphysical problem of the r knower t 
is the problem of the ’real knowerj or the T real self 1 . The 
real self as the noumenon behind the phenomena is, however, 
a distinctly metaphysical problem and should not, since William 
James’ classic chapter, ’Consciousness of Self 1 , have been 
confused with the distinctly psychological fact that individuals 
do observe a nd d o react to themselves , (italics mine) (Raimy, 1943, 9-10) 

The position cf those interested in se lf-concep t need not result 

in discredited introspection, The observer can still be other than the 

observed. The psychologist (the observer) can deal with the ''person 

observing himself" (the observed). Consideration of this fact - the person 

observing himself - as being a process involving the person as hoth 

subject and object merely serves to represent better the actuality. 

The argument presented here is in agreement with James and Raimy 

as to the basic fact - "individual? do observe and dc react to themselves" 

- but differs in that it views th*s fact as self-as-process , not simply 
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seif-as object . 
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Concept r The second major consideia t ion revolves about the use 

of and the meanings attached to concep t in this context. It soon becomes 

clear that this term is used in a technical sense, that its meaning is 

inextricably imbedded within the theoretical frame of self psychology, and 

that this meaning is not consistent throughout psychology as a whole. This 

technical sense of concept might best be illuminated by first citing some 

of the ways in which it Is used. A knowledge of this use is necessary to 
* 

an understanding of self-concept t 

William James advances the belief that the most fundamental 

postulate of psychology is that we have cogitations of some sort and 

discards all inquiries about the certainty of this postulate as being too 

metaphysical for psychology. He continues: 

We ought tc have some general term by which to designate all states 
of consciousness merely as such, and apart rom their particular 
quality or cognitive function.... 

In this quandry ve can make no definitive choice, but must, 
according to the convenience of the context, use sometimes one, 
sometimes another of the synon>ms that have beer, mentioned. 

My own partiality i s for either FEELING or thoug ht. I shall 
probably often use both words in a wider sense than usual, and 
alternately startle two classes of readers by their unusual sound; 
buL if the connection makes it clear that mental states at large, 
irrespective of their kind, are meant, this will do no harm, and 
may even do some good. (James, 1890, p, 185-6-7) 

Thus James views thought and feeling as being inextricable, as aspects of 

a single process. 

Raimy, in setting up his theory of the self-concept, declares 
his first principle to be that "the Self-Concept is a learned perceptual 
system which functions as an object in the perceptual field" (Raimy, 1943, 
p.336). He continues: 

Svme explanation is needed for speaking of perceiving a 
concept. Our first reason is that percept and concept are but 
part of a single process. If we can speak of perceiving with 
regard to percept, ve can also speak of perceiving in regard to 
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concept ..... Self-percept might carry the intended meaning but 
would not so easily connote the generalising character of the 
cistern in question. Furthermore, the definition of concept 
implies nothing alien to the process of perceiving. •• (Ibid , 1943, 
p. 358) 

Reimy views percept and concept as indistinguishable, as parts of a single 
process . 



Combs and Snygg, acknowledging that their broad use of the word percep- 
tion is somewhat of a departure from traditional practice in laboratory 
psychology, explain their view in this manner: 

Historically, psychologists have used the word perception to refer 
only to, 'a single, unified meaning obtained from sensory processes 
while a stimulus is present'. To describe acts of knowing, under- 
standing, or forming ideas, they have used the words 'cognition' or 
'conception’. In this book, however, the word ’perception' is used 
to refer to an> differentiations the individual is capable of making 
in his perceptual field whether an objectively observable stimulus 
is present or not. There seems little need for more than one process 
to explain these events. Differentiations in the phenomenal field 
resulting in perceptions of seeing, hearing, smelling, or feeling 
are precisely the same as these made in conceiving, knowing or under- 
standing. Although the subject matter varies, the process is the 
same. (1959, p, 30) 

In their view, then, "percept ion" and "conception" are aspects of the same 
process which they choose to call perception. 

A further word about the breadth and intensity of the word percep- 
tion in the context of "perceptions of one’s self", Fenkel-Brunswik hints 
at the "ncn-reduc tionistic" aspect of perception saying it is a fact that 
"there is some element of inference in everv perception, and that conceptual 
constructs always relate to perceptual data" (1951, p. 357). Korzybski, 
takes a much stronger position declaring that "there Is no ’perception’ 
without interpolation and interpretation" (1951, p . 187). For 
Korzybski, perceiving seems to be equivalent to evaluating and to 
conceiving. 
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Kelly, in advancing his psychology of personal constructs. 



argues in this manner: 

While we have not said so before, it is probably apparent 
by now that we use the term c onstruct in a manner which is 
somewhat parallel to the common usage of 'concept'. However, 
if one attempts to translate our const rue t into the more familiar 
term, 'concept*, he may find some confusion. We have included, 
as indeed some recent users of the term 'concept' have done, 
the more concretistic concept.* which nineteenth-century 
psychologists would have insisted upon calling 'percepts'. 

The notion or a 'percept' has always carried the idea of its 
being a personal act - in that sense our construct is in the 
tradition of 'percepts'. But we also see our construct as 
involving abstraction - in that sense our cons t rue t bears a 
resemblance to the traditional usage of 'concept'. And finally, 
we prefer the use of the term c onstruct because, as a term, it 
has emerged more within the context of experimental psychology 
than within the context of mentalistic psychology or of formal 
logic. (1955, p. 69-70) 

In attempting to clear up some o. c this "terminological promis- 
cuity", Allport suggests borrowing the term proception from philosophy 
(in order to enable psychology) "to deal with the integrated disposition 



of a person to perceive, pay attention to, extract meaning from, feel, 
think about anu : espond to a situation, and to hold it in memory" (1960, 
p, ?01) , In other words, to represent the unified, molar quality of 
experie: c ing . He would like to maintain a distinction between perception 
and cognition and suggests proception as a term that would subsume them both. 

The citations ere lengthy but necessarily so in order to point 



out a tradition in which the terms concept, percept, feeling, and thought 



in some sense, are viewed as "one". In other "psychologies" the above 
terras are distinguished - in some psychologies very sharply, in others 
less precisely. This in r art is what causes difficulties in coiununicat ion 
between differing theoretical frameworks and contributes to misunder- 
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A confusion similar to that involving "concept” also exists in 
the use of other combination terms such as self-image, self-observation 
and self-description. One way of lessening this confusion would be to 
search below the terms to explore the foundations upon which these terms 
are based. Stated differently, the concern is best viewed as being 
definitional and not terminological. 

With this in mind, the appropriate question becomes: what is 

intended by "concept” in the term self-concept? Does this mean how an 
individual conceives of himself, observes himself? The image he has of 
himself? Is this merely descriptive? Does it include any and every bit 
of self-description or talk about self? It wouxd seem that more than an 
observation Oi description is meant, that the term intends abstractions 
about one's self. The position advanced is that individuals differ, 
however, not in the sense that some abstract while others do not; the 
difference involves levels of abstraction, 1 . e . , some individual's 
abstractions can be relatively concretistic (Kelly, 1935). 

What seems to be involved is knowledge of one's self but not 
knowledge in any restricted cognitive or intellectual sense. The concern 
is with how a person "thinks” about himself, but "thinks" in the James 
sense indicated above, not as opposed to "feels”. The concern is with 
how a person gets to know himself; self-concept, seif-percept, and other 
such terms intend to focus on the knowledge resulting from that process. 
This view that the basic process is that of getting to "know" one's self 
has never been explicitly stated. 

In some sense then these combination terms represent different 
"forms” of knowledge. If we arrange these tenr.s into some sequence that 
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represents steps: in the acquisition of knowledge, however, we would then 
be reverting to what Kelly has called atomistic thinking (see quote above).* 
We would be violating the unity of perceiving-conceiving which these 
theorists wish to maintain and to start from . The knowing is inherent in 
the experiencing or in Kelly's terms, knowing is construing. No separate 
term to represent the knowings or the knowledge is considered necessary 
by the theorists. Nonetheless, the notion - thar self-concept is some- 

how concerned with knowledge of one's self - if pursued suggests that 
further development of theory would be enhanced by an exploration of 
theories of knowledge to see what they have to offer to the present 
considerations. A first look might well be at tb» transactional position 
advanced by Dewey and Bentley, a position of increasiug importance in 
psychology (1949). 

The above considerations would also speak to the charge that self- 
concept theorists have neglected the wealth of work done in concept forma- 
tion, that, for instance, to explain the development of a person's self- 
concept, one must explain it as they would the development of any other 
concept. The equation of the two areas is misleading to some extent in 
light of the meaning attached to concept by self-concept theorists. The 
different original meanings result in different operational definitions. 

The recognition of this special use of concept by self-concept 
theorists is deemed necessary to a fuller understanding cf their position. 
Secondly, the behavior or experience that these theorists intend to 
represent is viewed here as the process of getting to know one's self. 



*Super (1963), in attempting to adapt self-concept theory to the 
development of theory i n career development, has hypothesized r series of 
steps in the acquisition of self-concepts, his position thus differs from 
the 'traditional" view in self theory. 
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Sel f Report . The question of the relationship between the terns self report 
and self-concept has been one of continuing and crucial concern. It has 
resulted in criticism of tha very foundations of self-concept theories as 
seen by theorists of another bent; it has also resulted in some ambigui- 
ties and inconsistencies among the self-concept theorists themselves. 

Some behaviorists and experimentalists in psychology have equated 
concern with the self report with unreliability, undependability, and 
subjectivity (as contrasted with objectivity) and concluded that it is 
unscientific, l.e, , out of the realm of science. Stephenson, however, 
argues that Watson and Skinner among others have been misunderstood, that 
what they in effect said was that science was not able at that point 
to handle self reports as data. Stephenson secs their objections as 
resulcing principally from an erroneous dichotomy between behavior and 
thought. Armed with Q-raet hodology - "a set of statistical, philosophy of 
science, end psychological principles" - he has asserted that psychology 
is now able to scientifically deal witn self reports. He begins by viewing 
thinking as behavior and by not positing an "internal" as opposed to an 
"external" event i n esse . In one sense, his starting point involves consi- 
deration of the self/other dimensions to a behavioral event. ( 1 Q 3 3 ) 

Confusion of self report with self-concept has also resulted in 
ambiguities and inconsistencies with self-concept theory Itself. Wylie, 
in organizing a critical survey of the research literature pertinent to 
the self-concept, concluded that to proceed from the standpoint of theory 
was impossible. She does not, however, distinguish between the two terms, 
self report and self-concept; i n fact she very often equates a description 
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of self given by a person with that person’s self concept. In delimiting 

her review, she merely states that: 

From one viewpoint any investigation in which makes a report 
about himself, say on a personality inventory or in an inter- 
view, might be regarded as suitable for inclusion in this survey. 
However, we shall restrict ourselves mainly to studies which 
appear to have received at least some of their inspiration 
from self theories. (1961, p. b) 

"Inspiration from self theories" is neither a precise nor an 
adequate demarcation and in no way reflects an awareness of some important 
theoretical questions involving the relationship of self report with self- 
concept. Further, in discussing the construct validity of the instruments 
of the self theorists, she refers to "irrelevant response determiners".* 
These determiners are viewed as being outside the subject’s phenomenal 
field and as interfering with the measurement of i t by the observer. 

There seems t;o be implicit, in Wylie's thinking, an assumption that the 
subject’s phenomenal field is somet hin g other than the subject or the 
experimental situation. She considers the measurement of the self- 
concept to b'i an attempt to isolate a single, uncontaminatecl variable. 

She seems to be searching for a pure self-concept, one apart; from 
situations. It suggests a concern with a real self. If this is so, it 
indicates unfamiliarity with theory that may well have contributed 
to the difficulty she reports in organizing her book around theoretical 
concerns. 



*The iirelevan^ response determiners (in revealing phenomenal 
fields) which Wylie discusses are: social desirability, content areas, 

known identity of lack of rapport, instrument form, degree of restric- 
tion of S's response, set or expectation, response frequency, scoring or 
statistical procedures. (1961, p. 27-36) 
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Combs and Soper decry such confusion among workers in this area, 
declaring that: 

Confusion of the self-report with the self-concept in research 
has led t o ... confusion in thinking and research results, 
making communication extremely difficult. Confusion of the 
two terms represents a return to int rospection , a technique 
of observation no more acceptable to phenome lological 
psychology than to more traditional approaches. (195V, p, 36) 

They go on to define the self report as a behavior representing “what the 

individual says he is" and the self-concept as a perception or inference 

made from behavior representing "the organization of a’ 1 1 that the 

individual refers to as 'I* or l me ,n , concluding that "to treat the two 

as synonymous is to introduce into our research a largi and unknown 

degree of error." (1957, p, 34-6) Thus unlike Stephenson, Combs and 

Soper (1957) and Combs and Snygg (1959) clearly distinguish between 

"perceiving or inferring" and "behavior", between an rnternal and an 

external event. 

Combs et al . (1957, 1959) conclude that it is necessary to know 
the degree to which the self report is a reliable indicator of the self- 
concept. They propose that the degree depends on at least the following 
factors: clarity of the subject's awareness, lack cf adequate symbols 

for expression, social expectancy, cooperation of the subject, and freedom 
from threat and personal adequacy. These considera ; ions are somewhat 
analagous to vhat Wylie has termed irrelevant response determiners. 

The position of Combs et al . is that the observer has to i nfer the 
self-concept of an individual from that individual* s behavior. 

Despite a rather incisive discussion of some silient factors, Combs 
and Soper’s considerations bring tc light another confusion by distin- 
guishing between the self-concept and the self idea , They define self 
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ideal as "tha aggregate of these characteristics of self which the 
person feeJs are necessary to attain adequacy” (1937, p. 39). They 
see the self ideal as being pro r to many of the same difficulties that 
self report entails, suggesting that by inquiring into a self ideal we 
may be introducing something which may not have a counterpart in the 
thinking of the individual. 

Self ideal has been treated differently by the Rogers group. 

The operational translation by n utler and Haigh (1954) of Rogers' 
definition of the self-concept - "an organized, fluid but consisted 
conceptual pattern of the characteristics of the * 1 1 or the Ve 1 wiiici 
are admissable info awareness, together with the values attached to 
those concepts" (1951) - has the subject go through a Q-sort twice, first 
sorting his "self" and secondly his ’’ideal self”. The latter sort - 
ideal self - is included to insure measurement of the "values attached 
to the concepts" portion of the original definition. The correlation 
between chese two sorts is then viewed, however, as a measure of self- 
esteem rather than what it in effect is - an opera t ional measure of the 
self-co nce pt as defined by Rogers. Rogers 1 original definition, unlike 
Combs et al. would subsume the ideal self. This would suggest a very 
important difference between Rogers and Combs - two of the core prominent 
theorists - cn the very basic level of the definition of the self-concept. 
To further compound the i.-i-.UL l ogc^s, in his later f ormulat ions , gives 
separate definition to the ideal self as "the self-concept v r hich the 
individual would most like to possess, upon which he places the highest 
value for himself. In all other respects it Is defined in the same way 
as the self-concept” (1959). The situation leaves us in somewhat of a 
dilemma. 
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This lack of clarity in basic definitions is further compounded 
when one turns to a dictionary of psychology. English and English list 
the following definitions: 

self-concept : 1. a person's view of himself; the fullest 

description of himself of which a person is capable at any 
given time. — Emphasis is upon the person as object of his 
own self-knowledge, but his reeling about what he conceives 

himself to be is usually included See self (Allport, I960)... 

(English and English, 1958, p. 416) 

self report : n. ipformation fuinished about onesejf. The 

report may be simple statement oi elementary personal facts 
(age, marital status, occupation, etc.), an elaborate person- 
ality rating, a questionary, an autobiography. (English and 
English, 1958, p. 488) 

The dictionary definitions, for the most pert, equate self-concept with 
self report. Self-concept is linked with the definition of sejj^ only in 
definition six of seven, which 

is equated with Raimy r s definition.* The c ictionary may well be merely 
a reflection of the existing confusion in 1 his area. 

Surely, a fuller consideration o:‘ maybe reconsideration u the 
teim s elf report is necessary. What is tht term intended to convey? At 
lee st two senses may be distinguished. Th » first may be expressed as 
"what the experience of the individual is >r was during the event under 
consideration". This sense, suggestive of classical introspection and the 
work of Titchener, seems to posit an inter lal experience which the exper- 
iencer can best describe. The second sens i, "a report made by the person 
about himself as distinguished from an ou :side observer making a report 
on that same event", seems much closer to i he sense in which "modern" 
theorists are using the term. 




^Horace B. English, the senior edLtor of the dictionary, served 
as one of the advisers on Raimy's dissertation committee. Ratmy cited his 
indebtedness to English for the elaboration of his theory of the self- 
concept. Carl Rogers was, interestingly, tie chairman of this committee. 
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The first sense makes the experiencer botn the observer and the 
observed; the second makes the experiencer o nly the observed. The second 
does not deny the reality of the first process, and moreover, wishes to 
make this reality the basic datum of concern. The progress of scientific 
considerations in this area tend to lie with the latter sense or definition. 
My concern is also with this latter sense, 

5e If . There seem to ba two separate levels cf consideration, 
those involving the "self" and those involving the "reporting". At least 
three different questions may be asked concerning the seif. The first 
question concerns the "knowings" about or of self, 1 » e. , that which is 
being reported. We may ask what is the nature of the "knowings" or of 
the self? Is there a rea l self to be known? Or are we talking about an 
experiential or phenomenal self? There is a basic issue here because 
many of the theorists, though openly relegating such concerns to philo- 
sophy or religion, still speak as though there is someth in g in esse to be 
known. This relegating, however, still leaves the question open if we 
simply infer a self and worry not about whether _it is real or not. The 
question is still unanswered and the burden of conceptualizing remains 
solely with the theorist. Small wonder that the self is confusedly 
considered the successor to a mind or a soul, the "ghosts" of psychology's 
past. 

Raimy sought to avoid this controversy by limiting his study 
to what he termed the "revealed s elf-concept" as opposed to the "actual 
self-concep t" ♦ In a very real sense, his data - self-references - are self 
reports and these he views as the revealed self-concept. He posits in the 
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study thcit in a permissive situation - such as that provided by client- 
centered therapy - "the more complete the self-revelation, the more 
certain that the true Self-Concept is being revealed" (Kaimv, 1943, 
p. 21). He openly leaves untouched the problem of the degree of 
correspondence between the revealed self-concept and the actual. His 
concerns about validity center about the extent to which his method (of 
categorizing and classifying self-references) adequately portrays the 
revealed self-concept (Raimy, 1943, 1948)* 

The second question, phrased as " can this self (which is being 
reported) be known", 1.3, , to what extent is it possible to know oneself? 
This question probes tha area of che conscious-unconscious dimension, a 
dimension which will be spoken to more fully in another section below. 
Suffice it to say that the question can a person know all of his self even 
potentially is pivotal here. The answers given are necessarily bound with 
the position taken on the first question. To illustrate, (1) if a real 
self is posited, then the self that is known may be other than it. (2) 

If a real self that cannot be fully known is posited, then the self that 
is known may veil be it but net necessarily so. (3) If a phenomenal self 
is posited - a self of experience - and experience is viewed as other 
than knowing, the question becomes how jdeq« Cely can one know his exper- 
ienced self, and essentially the same two questions r,sked about it t (4) If 
"experienced" is equated with "knowing" in some sense, then the self 
experienced i_s the seif known. 

The above questions do not entail an unconscious-conscious context 
but may veil be asked within a context of levels of consciousness, the usual 
context of consideration in self-concept theories. No matter which of 
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these selves (with the exception of (A) ) one posits, a third question 
•irises "How well do I know myself 1- ? This question could become the 
question of accuracy, i . e . , degree or extent of knowing, and could be 
crucial when one inquires into the development of the self -concept . 
Accuracy ol knowing, then, can be questioned at a poinc in time or_ 
over time. 



Report . Similar questions can be raised with respect to the 
second aspect of the term, the reporting. The first is "c^ajn I report all 
that I do know about myself", is it theoretically possible to do so? 

A second question, "will I report all that I know?" , grounds the repor- 
ting within the situational context. A further question, "how well do I 
report that which I know?", involves the accuracy and the competency of the 
reporting . 

At this point, both Wylie’s irrelevant response determiners and 
Combs and Snygg’s factors, mentioned rbove, take on meaning. Wylie 
seems to say that the self-concept obtained by researchers is contaminated 
by these irrelevancies , implying that what is obtained is a self-concept 
but not the desired "one". Combs and Soper seem to be saying that 
certain psychological factors will "always and irrevocably" - except 
possibly in some therapeutic situations - prevent a person from telling 
what he i cally believes about himself so that the best the psychologist 
can do is infer self-concept from what the person says he is. Th ' i r 
distinction between behavio r and inference c about behavior r .lses a host 
of questions, e.g. , metaphysical considerations of a knover other than 
the known and the wisdom of severely restricting the construct behavior . 
They do rot speak to some very serious criticisms raised by Stephenson 
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concerning their assertions.* 

The theorist must answer for himself "is the report the reality?" 
But even if he says no, he cennot deny that there is som e reality to the 
repor t . Clearly the more basic question is "is the report the reality 
that he is interested in?" Wylie and Combs, Soper, and Snygg say no. 
Stephenson says yes. Rogers also says ves but goes on to infer logically 
certain relationships among the self reports (as pointed out above) thus 
combining the two positions. In either case, however, the individual’s 
sel/ -concept is reconstructed by the psychologist. The psychologist can 
use either self reports or other reports. Tno dispute is not in whit is 
done; the dispute lies in what is "used" in the doing. Stated differently, 
in either case the individual’s self-concept is the basic concern. The 
theorists differ in how tney visu to portray It. 

Nov; if the report and the self are viewed as different it would 
still seem necessary to affirm that there is a "reporting self" which 
"resides" in the same phenomenal field as the self-concept and which is as 
much regulated by the self-concept. Pushed farther, som* theorists would 
have to declare that the self-concept is 'beyond" situations or contexts, 
a position they would want to qualify. Yet if the self-concept is situa- 
tional and contextual, then the self report is in seme sense the self- 
concept in a "special" situation, i . e. t one that the psychologist is 
observing . 

*Conbs, Snygg, and Soper (1957, 1959) do state that Stephenson ' s 
Q-technique does not overcome inadequacies of basic conceptual izati on. 

The point made here Is that the disagreement is_ over basic conceptual- 
izations but their argument with Stephenson is centered on technique. 
Stephenson’s basic conceptualizations and his criticisms appear in his 
1953 book which is not referenced in Combs and Snygg 1 s extensive bib- 
liography (606 entries). 
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It is further evident that the considerations have revolved 



about the notion of self in the term self report. It is cle 'r that few, 
if any, theorists have talked of the "self-cone ep t report" signifying 
that what the subjects are reporting is their self-concept as opposed to 
their self (in accordance with the distinctions offered in a previous 
section). Combs and Snygg naks no distinction between self and self- 
concept when discussing self report even after they have carefully 
distinguished between phenomenal self and self-concept. Stephenson would 
work with self-reflections and have the conceptualizing done by the 
theorist. Rogers, in his latest formula ti ons , defines as equivalent self, 
self-concept , and self-structure . * Allport after reviewing a series of 
experiments to substantiate a belief that there are two forms of motiva- 
tion, one ego-involved and one not, concludes :hat: 

The ex| eriments also prove that the Limen of ego involvement 
is low T er than the limen for self-rocogni t icn , an interesting 
finding, which warns us once more thit conscious report and 
introspection will nevei be a Sufficient method for exploring 
the operations of the ego-svstem. (1960, p. 86) 

There is then abundant evidence of some basic contradictions 
involving the relationship among the terms self, self-concept, and self 
report. Further systematic examination is requisite (f these contradic- 
tions are to be dispelled and At the theory is to develop in a meaningful 
fashion. 



*In discussing general problems In \ ersonality measurement, 
Cronbach (1960) suggests that self-report be interpreted as the subject's 
"public self-concept," as opposed to his private self-concept, thus 
resolving the more theoretical "truth and distortion" questions raised in 
this section. This, of course, is somewhat analagous to Raimy’s distinction 
between the revealed self-concept and the actual. Super (1963) has decided 
to focus on the "reported self-concept", restricting h^s concern to the 
conscious processes of the subject. 
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Organization 

A few sentences back, we spoke or the situational or contextual 
aspect of the self-concept. One might surmise from this that for 
every situation, there is a self-concept, and that the scientific pursuit 
of such an atomistic self-concept, would therefore be fruitless. This 
impression is not what was intended, though s i t oat ionism is certainly a 
problem. Positing a con c ept of self unique to every situation posits 
(in one sense) no constancy of person over and across situations. In 
contrast, what se 1 f-cor.cept theorists v; i s h tc dc is to ntudy the exper- 
ience of constancy, of T, cohesiveness , unity and purpose' 1 that seems to be 
characteristic of human experiencing, i . e , , the relatedness of these 
concepts of self. In one sense, self-concept is a way of talking about 
how man relates to his experience. This cohesiveness, this relating 
implies a gestalt, a patterned interrelationship of these self exper- 
iences, These considerations load to the question of organization, i . e , , 
how does an individual systematize his experience. It is the individual 
structural pattern that is of concern. The theorist centers on how the 
individual organizes his behavior. 

There seems to be a factor of centrality of importance to the ways 
an individual "conceives of" himself. Self- concept does not include any 
and all the ways an individual has of seeing himself, of evaluating him- 
self* It doos not include any and all feelings about or attitudes toward 
self. It is not to be equated with self-experience. It is not viewed 
as the sum of nor the equivalent of the myriad concepts of self which an 
individual possesses. There is a periphery-core aspect to the organization 
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of self. Some conceptions are viewed by the person as involving more 
of "self", i . e . , self-experience is hierarchially organized in terms 
of personal relevance. For example. Combs and Snygg make this 
distinction with their terms, phenomenal self and self-concept, the 
latter being defined as "only those perceptions about self which seem 
most vital or important to the individual himself" (1959, p. 127). Indeed 
the core _is the self-concept for Combs and Snygg. Allport (suggesting that 
self and ego are terms which have lost their usefulness) here distin- 
guishes among "non-ego - and ego-involvment" and within the latter the 
"proprium" which has "intentional charac teris t ic s" . * Rogers distinguishes 
between the self (incorporated experience) and the organism (unincorporated 
experience). Kelly(1955) distinguishes between core and peripheral 
constructs. Sullivan speaks of a self dynamism and subdynamisms within 
the self-system. Jahoda's (1958) treatment, however, seems to miss this 
distinction. 

Tha question of organization for some shifts to concerns about 
vacillations within a person. It leads to questions such as these: Does 
the concept of organization preclude, limit or otherwise impede the 
consideration of changes within one's self, even the momentary changes? 

Is the concept of organization a limiting one in consideration of the 
realities of one's experience? The answer to both these questions is that 
it need not be. Implicit in the question is a sense of organization as 

*Combs and Snygg's theory is declared to be completely phenomen- 
ologically based. The phenomenal self and the self-concept are differen- 
tiations within the phenomenal field which includes and "regulates" the 
phenomenal nonself. Allpcrt, on the other hand, seems to see no relation- 
ship between "ego-involved" and the "non ego-involved"; he talks of a 
discontinuity between them, of the separateness of the two systems, 
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being something fixed and complete. Organization or structure loses 
its fixity when viewed as simply the ordering of relationships among 
a complex of intertwined and interdependent factors {Korzybski, 1951). 

The 'elf-concept is a systematizing of one's seif, the effect of which is 
to allow the individual "to symbolize and reduce his own vast complexity 
to workable and usable terms" (Combs and Snygg, 1959, p. 127). Further 
it need not be a question of either organization or disorganization, but 
rather degree s of both organization and disorganizat ion and degrees of 
stability and degrees of flexibility of organization. 

Consi s tency : The question of organization is enmeshed with 

the question of consistency. As considerations of consistency become 
complex, the problem again becomes mul t idimensiona l , Are w r e concerned 
about : 

consistency among different roncepts of self? 
consistency within a concept of self? 
consistency at a point in time? 
consistency over time?* 

Shlien, in some unpublished notes, sees the theoretical demand 
for self consistency as being antithetical to the idc? of shifting frames 
of self reference as the "natural" state of things. He would rather view 
consistency as meaning "not being cut off from the past .. .yet. ♦ .not being 
bound by it" (Shlien, undated, p, vi) . He concludes that self consisten- 
cy is a barrier to self-concept variability and suggests that con t inuity 
is a better concept. He also raises the questions of whether "my 
consistency is necessary for me or for you", i . e . , whether consistency 

questions could be asked with respect to 
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is something an individual needs or whether it is somthing imposed on 
an individual in order that he become more predictable to others. 

In a somewhat similar vein, Kelly furthers the ronsiderat ions, 
preferring to maintain the term consistency. Reading into Lecky (1945) 
somewhat, Kelly suggests that the proper stance for viewing the question 
of consistency is that it is a "property attributed tc experience by 
the person who has the experience." (1955, p. 87). Further he argues 
that what is viewed as ir.cons is tent by an outside, observer may better be 
viewed as part of the individual * s system , 1 . e , , the observed inconsistency 
may well be subsumed by a larger consideration to which or with which it 
is consistent (from the position of the person having t hi e experience). 

He allows vnry explicitly for inconsistency among subsystems but proposes 
that at some level a person has a set of major personal constructs that 
systematize: his experience. 

It is clear at one level that Shlien and Kelly are attempting 
to explain the same experience -- how the person "can be organized and 
still appear to behave in a disorganized fashion" (Kelly, 1955, p. 68). 

It is equally clear that their semantics would be confusing to an outsider. 

'the above considerations speak to the "form 11 or the process of 
organization; the "content" or parts Is a separate question. Wrenn (1958) 
and Strong and Feder <196]), prefacing reviews of the literature dealing 
with self-concept, have as starting points for theory the notions that an 
individual has (1) many self-concepts and (2) a fairly consistent 
hierarchy :f solves. The switch from self-concepts to selves is made 
unhesi tatirgly in the same sentence, thus having the effect of equating 
the two. hrenn goes on to list some of these selves, e.g,, the perceived 
self, the self that he thinks others believe him to be, the ideal s<_lf that 
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he would like to be, the preception of the other; , the Inferred [ sic ] 
self. His list implies that each description or report about himself 
elicited from an individual (in response to a i\ en set of directions 
from an investigator) is a self-concept. 

Similarly Shlien, operating out of client-centered therapy, 
seems to view the shifting frames of self rt 'eruces as "selves’ 1 , as 
evidenced by his comment "to be your self you n\if t be able to be the many 
selves you are from time to time" (undated, p. j ) . In another context, 
however, Shlien equates self with self-conce; t aid names a few relevant 
dimensions, e.g., loveable-hateful, wor thy-contem )t ible, lucky-unluckv 
(undated). It is unlikely that he would be willing to call these 
dimensions different selves — a loveable self, c worthy self, a lucky 
self. They are better viewed as conceptions of self rather than selves, 
tut equating the two lends confusion. Suggesting that the main way of 
organicing is along the dimension of a hierarchy of selves tends to blur 
such considerations of periphery-core distinctions, the relationship 

of self-report to self-concept. A hierarchy ol -elves further suggests 
that the theorist is defining the individual’s w ly of organizing expe- 
rience rather than eliciting it. 

This hierarchy of selves is different iron viewing the self- 
concept as an organization of personal m eaning s (or perceptions, concep- 
tions, reflections, observations, etc.) which cut across particular 
persons and experiences. This second view would be closer to the second 
sense of Shlien, i . e . » the dimension of self stricture. Though varia- 
bility of self reference Is a ffct, there is no good reason to posit an 
infinite or even an unvie } dv number cf crurial dimensions of organizing 
self. Behaving effectively may w'ell require tha i: individuals do highly 
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gc;*eiv>Iize, highly sys teirat ize their own experience. Goldstein's 
work moves towards this definition of "healthy" man as an abstracting, 
forming, conceptualizing being (1939). 

The more recent searchings of Raimy for a way of investigating 
the structure of the self-concept are another example of this second 
view — in organization of meanings. Finding such terns as attitudes 
toward the self and self-percepts ambiguous, Raimy prefers "to corrupt 
a bit of Latin" — radix — to make it mean "a conviction which a person 
has about himself which is clear-cut and definite for tne person" 

(1961, p, 2). He views radixes as (1) sources of behavior which is 
consonant with these convictions and (2) as being interrelated, having 
both subordinate and superordinate relationships. Examples of radixes 
are "I am ashamed of my physical defect, 1 ' "I am not attractive to girls," 
"I am afraid cf people." He suggests that "the mapping of the relation- 
ships among the radixes of a given person might be a means of mapping 
certain aspects of the self-concept, or eventually, the entire self- 
concept itself" (1961, p. 3). 

The tirst view — an organization of selves--is retniriscent 
of James 1 selves and his statement that "the self is the sum of the 
different roles the person plays." Such a definition, as May points 
out, was a gain ‘n its day but leaves un&nsw* red tie question of the 
integration of these selves. May, Angel, and Eller.berger propose that 
the self is aetter defined as "your capacity to know that yo n are the 
one playing these roles" (1958, p. 64). It is difficult to distinguish 
this line of inquiry from the conception of roles in a sociological 
sense, 1. e * , what is posited is that a p erson has a meaning system 
relevant to a ro le w h ich is different from a meaning system over and 
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across roles . The second view — an organization of meanings — lodges 
the organizing with the individual; the task of the theorist is to 
elicit that individual's "organizing structure." The constructs of 
the first view appear to be logically derived whereas the constructs 
of the second are empirically or experiential 1 / derived. Said 
differently, the theorist, in the first sense, would be leiining the 
individual 1 s way of organizing experience rather than, as in the 
second sense, eliciting it. 

Within both schemes, self-concept is a way of talking about 
man organizing his behavior, (1) j « e . . how the behavior is construed 
by the individual in his system and (2) a way *?hich will help the 
theorist to predict future behavior and to explain present or past 
behaviDr. With the first, the dimensions of organizing or cons.cruing 
are supplied by the theorist; with the second, they are elicited. 



Taking Stock 

Throughout the preceding, ve have at tempted during the 
discuE sion of an aspect to include some of the : implications and conclu- 
sions involving that particular aspect. At this time, a consideration 
of several important dimensions will be either extended or introduced 
in an attempt to draw the study together and to add to the cohesiveness 
of th2 inquiry. 

Movenent in Theory . Though the theorists agree on the need for such 
constructs as those discussed above there is very little agreement with 
respect to a common terminology. The differences, however, may be 
ndirative. Some of the confusion surrounding the referents of conceptual- 
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ization of the term self-concept may be lessened if ve view self- 
concept theories as being a logical extension or development of self 
theories. In a very real sense, self-concept theories do represent 
a refinement and elaboration of the position of self theories. This 
movement may well go unnoticed, however, if theorists persist in 
equating the various terms used, as Rogers does with self , self-concept 
and self-structure . This equating has the effect of minimizing the 
differences amongst theorists and their terms and may blur some meaning 
f ul dis ti: c tions . 

What is the nature of this movement? The effect of shifting 
the emphasis from self to self-concept may bo a more explicit declara- 
tion that theorists are not concerned with a real self. They do not 
posit a self within a person. The further differentiation from self 
to self-concept has the effect of taking the argument from whether or 
not a person has a self, i . e . , an entity that exists by itself. Such 
a position very appropriately raises a host of metaphysical questions. 
The "new" theoretical argu ents rest on the postulate that a person 
"has" constructs about himself, l.e. , he construes his experience, in 
much the same sense that a psychologist or any scientist has constructs 
about his data. The basic datum assumed by the self-concept theorist 
is that the individual organizes his experience, and further, that 
these organizing principles influence his future behavior. A person 
theorizes about himself as a psychologist theorizes about his data; in 
both cases, the theorizing not only interprets past and present beha- 
vior but J 1 s o shapes future behavior. The differences are to be found 
in the level of sophistication and refinement not in basic processes. 
Both instances are viewed here behaviors that can be incorporated 
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within a general theory of behavior. In another sense, this position 
proposes that there has been an explicit redirection of efforts in self 
psychology from a concern with psychological entities within man, e.g., 
selves, to a concern with persons psychologically. The psychologist 
now explicitly postulates that the "person" has a concept of himself, 
not a self. 

The Process Dimension . L second consideration has been hinted at and 
suggested by the preceding discussion but will be treated separately 
in order to emphasise its importance. This considers ticn centers 
around process conside * . ons as contrasted with entity considerations 

and relates directly to the discussion on self-as-objec t and self -as- 
process (see above) . 

Self -as-ob jec t has the effect of suggesting concern with an 
object, entity, category, state and/or trait of a person. It is closely 
tied with a Wewtonian conception of science, one concerned with discover- 
ing what really ij^. Self-as-process considerations shift the focus from 
self-concept to the process of self-conceptuali its metaphysics are 
more in keeping with modern conceptions of science (Bridgman, 1949, 1959). 
It shifts the concern from the objectifications to the process of objec- 
tifying — a fundamental difference. Self-as-process has the effect of 
lodging self-concept in the very processes of behavior, rather than 
viewing it as a result of behavior or something other than behavior. 

It is the process of "getting to knew oneself" arid the systematizing 
of these knowings (which is itself a knowing). 

The difference may be illustrated with a consideration of the 
question "Does everyone have a self-concept?" Such a question asks 
whether all individuals have developed a sophisticated sense of self 
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that can be called a concept (concept here representing an "advanced" 
category of knowledge unlike the view examined above). It may also 
question whether everyone looks at themselves in the way in which self 
theorists do or if an intelligence component is related to concept 
formation. If we are looking for a high level of abstraction or con- 
cept formation representing a higher order of knowings, then it may 
well not: be there. Against this assumptive structure, the man who 
answers "I work ana I eat" will be judged not to have "a" self-concept 
or at le;ast will be considered suspect. If, however, the process of 
self-conceptualizing is viewed as the behaving process, which in turn 
is viewed as the process ot defining (giving definition to) self-in- 
experience, the original question changes. In order to have any 
meaning in this new frame, it changes from "Does everybody have a 
self- concept?" to "Does everybody engage in the process of self-concep- 
tualizing?" And the answer is an obvious yes because the process is 
e»uMted—a.'d seen as being identical with — the behaving process. Thus 
the answer with reference ro the man who says "1 work; I eat" is that 
his a way of conceptualizing self, but that (to paraphrase Kelly) 
this person is so limited in his abstracting that Ms conceptualizing 
is, in effect, relatively concretistic (1955, p.50). Again here, the 
difference is £. matter cf navels, not basic processes. 

Hence, assessment of the self-concept, now viewed as process, 
is concerned with seeing what it is like rather than looking to see if 
it is there. In the latter view, the knowing about one'*; self is other 
than the behaving; in the former, the knowing is grounded in the behaving. 
From the standpoint of the individual, behaving and "getting to know 
one f s self" are the same. 
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The Specificity of the Notion Self-concept > When a term such as self- 



concept can be made to mean so many different things by so many different 
theoiists, there is a danger that it may, in effect, become meaningless. 

We prefer to reserve the term self-concept for the third meaning above, 
i . e, t the cluster of the most personal meanings a person attributes to 
himself. Otherwise confusion will grow and the tern w r ill lose its force, 

If such is not possible — and in company with Allport, we doubt that it 
Is possible at this stage — then a term less prone to other uses and to 
misunderstandings should be used. 

In answer to this need, Allport has offered propr lum . In one 
sense, it is a synonym for self and ego which arc identical in Allport's 
vocabulary. Proprium is used to distinguish "what an individual feels are 
vil *1 and central in becoming" from "what belongs to the periphery of his 
being” (1955, p, 39). Proprium is not co-extensive with personality; in 
fact it is at the lover end of a continuum — self, consciousness, perso * 
nallty, organism -- ranged In terms of comprehensiveness or inc lnsiveness , 

1 . e » , organism is the broadest term. But in addition to proprium as a key 
construct, Allport also offers such terms as propriatr. strivings, intentio- 
nal characteristics, cardinal characteristics, and value schemata without 
clearly distinguishing among these terms, Proprium appears to be a com- 
posite of the various references of other authors to the self-concept,* 



*Allport discusses the following as principal functions and 
properties of the proprium! bodily sense (coenes thesis) , self-identity, 
ego-enhancement, ego-extension, rational agent, self-image, propriate 
striving, and the k over. 
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There is no clear discussion of the relationship of the eight proprium 
functions except that they are inextricably interlocked. Indeed the 
proprium seems to be a repository of functions; borrowing Luchins 1 words, 
the "whole" appears to be a "hole" (1960), 

Kelly has offered the terms personal construct and personal 
construct system - He has dimensioned the constructs along coordinate 
axes distinguishing between core and peripheral, superordinate and sub- 
ordinate, tight and loose, and comprehensive and incidental constructs. 

He intends that the "constructs be used propos it tonal ly rather than 
preemptively " (1953, p, 531), His distinction does not go beyond the 
dimension of core-periphery to a specific denotation of these core 
constructs , 

The direction of the task is clear. Attempts must be made to 
differentiate lurther the process of self -concep :ualizing, to break down 
the systematizing into subsystems, A first step is, as sug .sted, to 
distinguish amongst the "major" system and the "auxiliary" systems. 

This author suggests and is working toward the use of personal 
definition as a construct. It differs from Kell/'s personal construct 
in the Kelly chooses to view the basic process as one of construing , 

Many people, however, do view the basic process as one of defining 
experience, i , e , , giving meaning to self-in-experience, which is the 
process of "getting to know one’s self". Statements such as "I'm that 
kind of guy" and n I r m just built that vay" Illustrate this view. In one 
sense Kelly’s psychotherapy Is directed towards a re-viewing of what hac 
been experienced by the person as a definition or a "f act " to viewing it 
as a construction. The effect of Kelly's thinking is to loosen the force 
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of the 'Waning given to self-in-experience" so that change in his clients 
becomes more possible. 

Personal definition is closer to Raimy's radix which is viewed 
as having the strength of a conviction about one’s self. Kelly's core 
construct does not convey the strength of definition or of conviction, 
rather it implies placement or position or relationship. The use of 
personal definition should not be construed as an emphasis on intellectual 
or rational concerns; in addition to the relationship aspect, it is 
intended to convey the force of the knowing as experienced by the person.* 

A second step might be an analysis of the implications of perso- 
nal definitions with respect to a language of self {used by individuals, 
not theorists) as suggested by Scheffler (1954, 1960). His proposals for 
examining the language of education have direct relevance in exploring the 
language people use to talk about themselves. We could inquire into the 
logical force of the personal definitions in order to establish more 
adequately the consequences for behavior of these definitions, the "beha- 
vioral force" of these definitions. 

The task need not be viewed as endless. Indeed, there is some 

agreement that the number of personal definitions may be few. Allport 

« " ~ r — 

says "...our essential hypothesis remains unchanged* the forces of 
organization are so strong that in any given case a few leading character- 
istics do in fact depict the course of growth" (1955, p, 92). An important 




^Implicit here is the view that definition Is viewed as toe 
structuring of self and is concerned with relationships. The view 
expressed by Korzybski: "The structure of any thing. . ,mus t be in terms 

of relations. To have 1 structure 1 we must have a complex or network of 
ordure i and interrelated parts. The only possible link between the 
nonverbal and veibal levels is found in terms of relations; and there- 
fore relations as factors of structure give the sole content of all 
human knowledge." (1951, p. 178) 
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corollary in Kelly’s theor is that "a person's construction system 
is composed of a finite number of (dichotomous) constructs” (1955). 

Rainy reports that his investigations have raised for him 
the following question: "Do people normally think about themselves in 

terms of simple cause and effect, rather than in terms of muJciple 
determination of behavior which we psychologists accept as a matter of 
principle?” (1961, p. A).. In positing the latter — nultiple deter- 
mination as being the experience of the individual — the psychologist 
may be imposing his theoretical preconceptions on the individual. In like 
manner, the psychologist, in positing an infinite number of conceptions of 
self, may be imposing his theoretical preconceptions on the individual. 
These positions may lead him away from the way in which a person experien- 
ces himself and could also tend to view the individual as being a scien- 
tist at the moment. Though the development of man may be in the direc- 
tion of "man, the scientist" as Kelly proposes and though science is 
merely a way of "getting to know," it would be unreal to consider all men 
now as being scientists in the ways in which they get to know themselves. 
Even scientists (by occupation) are not by definition scientific in their 
experiencing of themselves. The point is that complexity In theory may be 
resulting in theorists unnecessarily presuming complexity in "behavior as 
experienced by the individual." It Is a matter that requires further 
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Summary 

This has been an inquiry into theoretical attempts in psychology 
to denote self-concep t. it was discovered that tr.e term had at least 
three distinct, identifiable referents of conceptualization -- self, 
concept of self, and self concept. Attention was then centered on self- 
concept theor es with special referznce to those theorists who have had 
significant impact in education, and more particularly, in guidance. 

The analysis focused on certain aspects of major concern with 
self-concept theory and involved a consideration of "self," ‘'concept,” 
self report and organization. 

Concluding remarks offered the following implications: 

1. that changes in emphasis from self to self-concept may 
be evidence of movement in theory. 

2. that a shift :Ln focus from concern with self-concept to 
the process of seJ f-corcep tualizing seems necessary. 

3. that the evaluative dimension implicit in the work of 
some theorists hinders the development of theory. 

4. that attempts must be continued to further differentiate 
the process of self-conceptualizing. Personal definition 
was offered as a construct with the intention of conveying 
both the centrality aspect and the behavioral force of the 
"conceptualizing about self.” 
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SELF AS PROCESS* 

Overv iew 

In this chapter Field extends the implications o£ the position 
whi :h Kehas (1962) outlined in Chapter 3. In addition, he provides 
explicit strategies for operationalizing those conceptual implications 
within particular situations of vocational behavior. Furthermore, he 
relates his suggestions to two ma; : or alternative strategies by providing 
an extended critique of then unpublished work of both Tiedeman and Super. 

In commenting on his essay, Field indicates that it represents 
an attempt to describe and emphasize the dynamic and partially irrational 
character of individual development -in-vocat ion ► He attributes this 
emphasis to an increasing discontent with the static theoretical 
referents which, in his view, remain paramount in the research of many 
investigators. He begins his discussion by commenting on the implica- 
tions of the language in which much of this current theory is framed. 

Then he attempts to substitute more dynamic referents. Finally, the 
implications of these new’ ’’referents 1 ' for a vocational theory are 
placed within the context of a revised structural representation of 
individual development*- in-vocaliona 1 situations. 

Three central purposes inform Field’s discussion: First the 

* This chapter is based on a paper by Frank L. Field circulated 
under title of ’’Self as Proceas: A Revision of Vocational Theory 

Directed Toward the Study of Individual Development in the Vocational 
Situation” (The Harvard Studies in Career Development, Ko, 26), 
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effort to provide explicit representation of the dynamic processes of 
individual development. Second, the major purpose, to provide a more 
adequate theoretical basis for a more comprehensive e?:ploration of 
behavioral determinants. Third, to define an explici: context for 
further investigation, one which shall provide the operational delimi- 
tation sufficiently narrow to permit a more comprehensive consideration 
of the subject matter. 

In brief, Field's central emphasis is upon those aspects of 
the transaction between situation and person which affect choice by 
determining the bases for choosing. It is this emphasis which sounds 
the note anticipated in the statement of Gombrich's which stands as an 
epigraph to this book. It is, furthermore, the emphasis which leads to 
an increased regard for the multiplicity of factors which find integrated 
expression in a person’s "style 11 of experiencing. It is the emphasis 
which leads readily into the issues w’hich comprise tie bases of the 
period of "reassessment * 1 to follow. 
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Cri tique of Super and Jorda an (1963) and 



Tied e m a n and 0*Hara (1963) 

A comprehensive criticism of content in vocational theory is 
beyond tf " scope of this chapter.* Fortunately, it is not necessary in 
order to establish the departure implicit within subsequent chapters. 

As r<i introduction to the position to be developed 1 shall; U) point 
'out some baric omissions in two major theoretical statements, and 
(2) offer aralyses regarding the use of terms and concepts basic to 
vocational research. 

Thio is an ideal time to make such an analysis because two 
central researchers have just completed comprehensive statements of 
their thinking for publication by the College Entrance Examination 
.ioard (Super and Jordaan at Teacher's College, Columbia University; 
end liedeman and O’hara at the Graduate School of jjeation, Harvard 
University). Those excerpts chosen for critical analysis have come 
from these essays. Super's position will be considered first. 

Ca * ->r Developme nt: S e If _ Concept _j_h eory 

(Donald S» i p er) 

Donald Super has been at least as instrumental as any investi- 
gator or theorist in shaping the image most commonly conjured up by 
the term 'vocational development,' Especially doling the period following 

* There are several summaries of current research In vocational 
development; Super and Bachrach *1957), Ticderran and O’Hara (1963), 
and Borov (1964) list and describe many relevant studies, at the same 
time setting them in the context of a developing science. 



1950 when vocational psychology started tc expand beyond the simple 
trait-factor approach, Super was often the first and frequently the 
mcst effective integrator of new or "non-vocational" concepts into 
vccational research. Thus, (1) he stated the importance of self- 
concept to individual development (Super, 1951); (2) he pointed out 
the heuristic qualities of such concepts us 'vocational development' 
and 'career' (as opposed to 'occupation 1 or 'vocation') (Super, 1953); 

(.*■) he offered an expanded categorisation of individual characteristics 
relevant Lo vocational development (Super 1953; Super al_. , 1957), and 
(4) he developed a useful categor iza tion cf occupations (Super, 1957), 

His two basic texts (1949, 1957) are still mainscayo in those basic 
education courses concerned with measureme H and guidance. 

The following analysis involves t iree of the five essays 
vh .ch make up the contribution by Super an 1 his associates to Care er 
De’^ejop men t : Self C oncept Theo ry (Super, 2 t_ _aK , 1963). 

The first essay of this collection, Super purports to place 
self-concept theory in the conceptu 1 structure representing vocational 
development. It first reviews the resear :h In this area, although 
there are some important omissions (O'Hara, 1957, 1959, and 1961; and 
Tyler, 1961). Research conclusions are .ummnrized and then codified into 
a brief outline proposing elements of j self-concept theor* of vocational 
Jeve lopm.ent . 

The second essay represents an attempt to establish the nature 
of the self-concept «.n order that the tern may become useful operationally. 
Definition is attempted and the use of several assessment i nsl riments is 
proposed upon the basis of Ms suggest ?d del ir 1 1 ions . 
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The third essay (by Starishensky and Matlin) and the fourth 
essay (by Jordaan) develop some of the above thinking in still more 
operational terms, but bec^n^e they are derived from Super's basic 
orientation they will not be discussed here. Tn brief, they are 
subject to mary of the same criticisms as Super's statements; to a 
large degree they represent structural or operational derivations and 
elaborat ions . 

The fifth essay contains a discussion of the stages of voca- 
tional development through which an individual must pass and defines 
■ he developmental tasks involved at each stage. This is to provide 
criteria by which an individual (1) can be identified according to the 
stage in which he is involved, (2) can be compared with others in that 
stage, and (3) can be evaluated in terms of a normatively defined 
"vocational maturity." Finally, vocational maturity is offered as a 
measure of the reflected changes noted through individual assessment 
at two or more developmental stages. 

As implied earlier in this reviews Super's essays display no 
substantial conceptual movement beyond his original contributions. Those 
emerging constru cts ('career development 1 and self-concept) which he 
brought into vocational theory have not been permitted to develop or 
even to ret;, ir. their dynamic and phenomenological referents in his 
theoretical structure. The highly empirical orientation to theory- 
construction characteristic of the Career Pattern S tudy has served to 
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transform these proct ss-ac t iv i ty terms into primarily state-property 
labels. As a result these labeled conceptual aspects of the unitary 
develr pm.ental process have "frozen," acquiring a separate reality from 



the d U ^ 3 ciC cumulated by assessing them out of total context. 

Use of the term 'self-concept 1 in the aforementioned essays 
provides an especially clear illustration of this transformation by 
which a behavioral process "becomes" a rigid, unchanging state or 
property. Following his review* of the research literature, Super offer 
the elements of a self-concept theory of vocational development. It is 
described in terms of self-concept development as outlined below: 

I. Self Concept Formatio n, i nvo lying : 

Explorat ion 
Self-differentiation 
Identification 
Role Playing 
Keali ty -Testing 

1 1 , Tran slation of t he Self-Concept intc * Occupational Terms : 

This phase is d? a 1 1 with largely by Star i shensky ' s and Mat Tin's 
theoretical model. In brief, the self-concept held by the 
individual is "translated" into ocf . p^tiona 1 terms through the act 
of choosing a job. Thus, "I am" statements are related to 
"(Physicians) do" statements; choice implies a translation into 
"I am like Physicians and will do as they do." 

Ill, Implementation of the Self-conc ept: 

The Implementation or actual iz ing of the self-concept is the 
end result of these processe s, as professional training is 
entered or as education is completed and the young man or 
woman moves from school or college into the world of work. 

In an early phase, the premedical student enters medical 
school, proud of his developing sense of professional iden- 
tity, In a later phase, the young engineering graduate gets 
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his first job as an engineer, and rejoices in his new title, 
symbol of his having converted his self-concept into a 
i eality ; the young executive trainee who finishes his rota- 
tions through the planned sequence of training positions and 
settles at his own desk, with nis own nameplate in front 
of him feels he has f inally grrived . (Super, e_t aK , 1963, 
pp. 13-14; italics mine) 

Does the self-concept cease to develop following entry into "real" 
work? Is such entry the high point of development? In all fairness it 
must be emphasized that Super has answered "no" to these questions. 
Nevertheless, his writing and research have n't reflected this answer; 
he continues to denote and assess the se i.f-concept as one measure of 
vocational maturity. The more recent proces s referents of self and 
development, explored by Kehas (Chapter 3) are not denoted by Super's 
use of the terms., consequently the power of such terms to repiesent behavior 
is not transferred to Super's theoretical structure. However, it must 
he emphasized that Kehas 1 study found these more recent concepts to 
be poorly stated in many cases, and difficult to utilize in their 
present form. 

The approach r.o behavior through states^proper ties rather 
than ti, rough process- activity has apparently contributed to the secona 
major shortcoming of Super’s theoretical orientation. Thus types of 
behavior are described, implying that behavior is a separable process. 

The following statement by Super reflects several such conceptual 
separations, as well as the terminological problems which have resulted 
from them: 



Im plementation of a vocational preference is a develop- 
mental task of late adolescence and early adulthood, of the 
years from 18 to 2 j, of the Transition and early Trial sub- 
stages. As the boy or girl, young msn or woman (who may still 
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be called either boy or man, girl or woman) makes the transition 
from general education or training, from school or college ro 
employment, he is expected to convert his specified vocational 
preference into a reality, to implement his choice. The con- 
cept of implemcnta tion is so important that it has been sug- 
gested elsewhere (Super, 1957, p. 184) ;hat the term preference 
be used when relevant behavior is verbal , an attitude of liking 
or adience, and that the term choice be reserved for motor or 
ins trumental behavior , to denote implementat ion , a preference 
which has been acted upon and at least partially made a reality 
by involvement with environment. Implementing a preference 
(choice behavior) is exemplified by applying for admission to 
engineering school, beginning the rretnidical course, or taking 
a job as a mechanic's helper. Implementation at a low levex 
can take place without having been preceded by specification, 
just as specification can take place without crystallization: 
motor behavior is central to the concept, not verbalization. 
Verbalized or conscious behavior, it is true, Is likely to be 
superior to unverbalized or unconscious behavior, because it 
may be characterized by the crystallization and specification 
of goals and the analysis of means or implementation: as 

Baldwin's (1955:114) model of mature behavior puts it, it is 
likely to be characterized by cognition, goal selection, and 
goal direc tedness . (Super, e_t al_. , 1963, pp . 82-83; italics 
mine) 

The term ’preference’ is used to denote ’verbal behavior 1 and 
is also equivalent to 'an attitude of liking or adience.’ This immediately 
implies two states: one, feeling attracted and, two, expressing the 

f eelin g of attraction. A subsequent statement adds an "optional'' third 
stage to ’verbal behavior’: "Verbalized or conscious behavior ... is 

likely to be superior to unverbalized behavior, because it may be charac- 
terized by the crystallization of goals and the analysis of mean*, of 
implementation. . . Thus, expressing a feeling of attraction also 

implies a consideration of means and ends, which makes It superior to 
mere unexpressed feeling. 

Still another possible stage is added through a further specifica- 
tion. "Choice" denotes "motor or Instrumental behavior," "implementation," 
and "acting upon preference." If this fourth stage follows a consideration 
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of means and ends it is considered mature, but if it consists purely 
of "motor or instrumental behavior 1 ' it is inferior to considered 
implementation. This is the key error. By describing "choice behav- 
ior” apart from "feeling behavior," Super would have us believe that 
an individual can choose without having a basis for choosing . Beyond 
the terminological confusion in Super's statements lie the basic con- 
ceptual errors described by Angyal and Watts (See Chapter 4, pp. 17, 

18 ). Behavior is Conceptually fragmented, the various fragments are 

labeled, and these labels are then treated as if they represented iden- 
tifiable entities or processes. It therefore becomes "possible" to 
state that there is n£ reason for some choices because the choices 
cannot realistically be Implemented; a "bad (emotional) reason" iL not 
a reason. 

Although particularly illustrative of th2 linguistic dif- 
ficulties inherent in Super's atomistic approach, the above excerpt 
is also fully representative in a basic conceptual sense. Hence the 
same criticisma are applicable tc such clear and concise statements as 
the following: 

Crystallization . As we have seen above, the crystallization of a 
vocational preference is the process of formulating a generalized 
vocational goal. It takes place in early and middle adolescence 
is at Its best, and essenti a lly, a cognitive process . (Super, 
et al, , 1963 , p . 34 ) 

In this case, cognitive behavior is considered "above" as 
veil as apart from the "leeling behaviors" upcn which choice was partially 
based, and apart from the inevitable changes lr, such bases as the individual 
adds to his experience. Not only is such cognition considered separately 
with regard to the immediate process of behaving, it is also given a 
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specific developmental stage in which to take place, at least with 
regard to choosing vocational goals. 

C areer Devel o pment: C hoice and Adjustment 

Tier 3 p man and O’Ha r a (1963) 

Tiedeman and O’Hara have prepared their own "up-to-date 
discussion" of vocational development for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Essays (Tiedeman and O’Hara, 1963). Their essay has antici- 
pated the present writer’s departure in several key areas. 

First, Tiedeman and O'Hara have added an agent — a "doer"--to 
the developmental process described by Super. By making explicit the 
power of an individual’s purpose to shipe choice and action, Tiedeman 
and O'Hara have included some of the dynamic aspects inherent in human 
behavior . 

Second, Tiedeman and O’Hara have recognized the '“other half" 
of the developmental process, i.e., the situation(s) in which actions 
take place, Hence their model reflects more (though not nearly all) 
of the contingent nature of choosing actions and goa^s which i c . inherent 
in Wiener’s cybernetic concepts (Wierei , 1954, Chapters I and III). In 
this sense, ever though Super suggests a contingent f ormat ion of (the) 
self-concept, its implementation or translation more closely resembles 
the pre-determined behavior o^ Liebnit;:’ "clockwork figures" ( ibid . , p. 22), 

Finally, Tiedeman and O’Hara have made their concept of ca reer 
development mere explicit than Super ’s. Thus it continues through 
and beyond the "arrival" described by Super, in that purpose continues 
to direct the pursuit cf personal advantage throughout the career. 

o 
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Beyond these substantial contributions to the development of 
vocational theory, the present: writer has added only one major content 
factor, i.e., a consideration of the origins of purpose. In chis sense 
Super deals with choice without origin, Tiedeman and O'Hara deal with 
purpose as one origin of choice, and the present writer considers the 
origins of both choice and purpose. This point will be elaborated in 
the following review of the Tiedeman and O'Hara essay. 

The cunt r ibu t ion to vocational theory made by Tiedeman and 
O'Hara involves far more than the conceptual addli tions just mentioned 
with regard to Super's statements. There is a basic conceptual change 
as well, althoi ,h it is barely implied in the preceding discussion. In 
one sense they aspire to the same sort of basic theoretical clarifica- 
tion as that proposed in this chapter, i.e., "clarification of the prob- 
lem of development in the relationship of personality and career" {Tiede- 
man and O'Hara, 1963, p. 5v). Consequently thoir consio .ation has great lv 
clarified (1) the continuous, ongoing nature of the developmental process, 
(2) the power of both purpos? and situation to influence behavior, and (3) 
the dynamic conceptual metamorphoses which result from this process. 

Career development refers to those aspects of the continuous un- 
broken flew of a person's experience that are of relevance to his 
fashioning of an identity "at work" (Tiedeman and O'Hara, 1963, r. 

Finally, man can act with purpose. A great deal of man's behavior 
can be understood if we can but understand his purposes. Purposes 
are set deliberately although all of their ramifications nay net be 
fully realized. Purposes can be modified by thoughtful evaluation 
of prior events. Purposes can ! e set anew from analyses of previous 
circumstances and from anticipation of .,ew ones. In writing a theorv 
of career development, then, we irv’st recognize that we strive for 
linguistic representations which will: 

1. Portray the experiencing of an event as faithfully as possible; 

2. Recognize that thought about the meaning of an e\ent ray cl - 
ify the experience and condition the person to react differently in 
the future, and; 

3. Acknowledge the influence of analysis and evaluation upon 
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purpose and the subsequent influence of the purpose upon future 
experience. (Tiedeiran and O’Hara, 1963, p. 3). 

There are, however, two basic shortcomings in their essay, 
one involving content, and the other involving language. First, 
there is a separation of behavior into "types,” with the result that 
two basic aspects are not considered adequately. One of these concerns 
the origin of purpose, as specified earlier. Thus the effect of the 
individual’s current experiencing style upon tlu choice of purpose and 
action is considered as "given," as something that precedes the purposeful 
behavior they describe. In the writer’s opinion this omission results 
from their unintegrated and incomplete consideration of a second basic 
aspect of behavior, i.e., the "non-cognit ive ’ aspect. 

The emotional, need-based directions manifested in choosing 
both goals and past-present-f uture actions are not really specified in 
their conceptual structure, Vhile not denied, they are defined as 
"concomitants ;”--imply ing "graft ing-on"--ra ther than covar iant-cof unc t ional 
aspects of a unitary process. Consequently only the cognitive aspects 
of experience, reflection, anc choice are explicitly considered in their 
theoretical discussion of development and the mechanisms through which 
it takes place. 

The evolving ego-identity therefore creates a number of premises 
which frame an attitude about one's self in one's world. Hence, 
we may speak of this emerging psycho! ogicc 1 Mfespace as a person's 
cognitive map of himself in the world, Thu elements of the 
cognitive map are within a person's awareness. The anger, joy, 
certainty, fear, doubt, envy, shame, and guilt surrounding many of 
the premises of ;his cognitive map are not necessarily fully appre 
ciated by the person, however. These emotional concommitant s of 
premises are not easy tD know or to control. (Tiedeman and O'Hara 
1963, p. 57), 
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Their proposed research involves the analysis of elements making 
up such cognitive maps. There is no operational consideration (1) of the 
fact that these elements were differentiated and integrated by just such 
uncontrolled, partially unknown emotions as those listed, and (2) that 
the choosing, for which such maps may be said to provide bases, is 
equally affected by such non-cogni t ive determinants. Consequently this 
first criticism is based upon the manner in which such pre-empir ical 
descriptions direct investigation away from the total process of behavior. 
Choice of purpose or action cannot bo understood entirely on the basis 
of cognition. 

The second basic criticism involves an entirely different 
problem, i.e., the semantics of their pre-sentat ion . In brief, the newly 
considered processes-ac t ivit ies of human behavior are denoted by terms 
derived from an earlier s tates-proper ties orientation. Consequently a 
reader can too easily "comprehend’’ the essay in terms ot these obsolete 
referents . 

Tiedeman and 0 T Hara have displayed a considerable conceptual 
freedom in moving above and beyond past contributions (a transition is 
clearly apparent in their earlier review of the Ha rvaid Studies in Career 
Development in Chapter 1, this volume). However, a certain linguistic 
rigidity (1) has reduced their conceptual freedom to proceed from new 
"heoretical ^intent to the development of new theoretical con tent , and 
(2) reduced the effectiveness of their theoretical presentation. The 
new referents are not explicitly substituted for or added to the old. 

Because of this ambiguity of referents, the process of con- 
ceptually separating behavioral processes in order to define them becomes 
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far too powerful an Influence upon botn reader and theorist. In 
their readers T experience, behavioral events are distorted by the 
language; processes ascribed a temporarily separate identity for 
communication can take on a permanent, conceptual identity through 
communication . 

Tiedeman end O'Hara have not ignored this problem, as demon- 
strated by the following excerpt: 

Language provides a medium for symbolic representation of pertinent 
aspects of experience. In momentarily stopping the continuous 
flow of experience, language 'permit s examination at least in sym- 
bolic reality if not in objective reality. The encapsulation 
of experience in language is akin to having only a bucketfu" of 
water to analyse and evaluate after that bucketful of water is 
removed from a swift-running brook (Weitz, 1961). (Tiedeman and 
O'Hara, 1963, p. 2; italics mine) 

However, their use of the analogy seems to avoid the import of the 
word "only" when they continue: 

Language is merely a vehicle for the portrayal cf an event; the 
event Itself is not altered by discussion of it; the event does 
not suffer either from its encapsulation into la iguage or from its 
later release from that condition. What can suffer in the linguis- 
tic portrayal of an event is the meaning that the event had for 
the one who experienced it:. It is extremely difficult to convey 
tliis meaning from person to person. (Tiedeman S'd O'Hara, 1963 , p. 2) 

In the same wav that wate. taken from a moving stream loses the dynamic 

characteristics of tha* si ream--f 1 ow, wave, temperature, currents, and 

! 

eddies — separated aspects of the 'behavioral flow" loj e their dynamic 

qualities. The full organization underlying the proc ^ Wiener’s 

j 

"information 11 ) is no longer subject to invest igat Ion . 

This linguistic problem accounts for the incomplete integration 

p 

of non-cogni t ive behavioral determinants discussed e irlier in this 

i 

section. But perhaps more detrimental to the presentation of theory, 
their use of terns can lead to a distorted representation of behavior. 
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For example, their frequent references to self-concept and 

ego-identity do not portray sufficiently their definitional movement from 

11 2 
self-concep t or ego-identity (state-property) to self-concept or 

ego-identity (process). It would be preferable to describe their 

conceptual movement to self -conceptual! z ing , to self -experiencing 

to feeling aware of ider.city. In essence, though they write of processes 

their terms conjure up images that are often static, without the dynamics 

of behavior. 

This is the central problem to which the present writer has 
directed this essay. Beyond the addition of theoretical content re- 
garding tbp origins of purpose in non-cognitive as well as cognitive 
experience, this essay has proposed a more process-denoting r< 
and linguistic frame, in order to portray human behavior no. y. 

Implications of Critique : 

The Need for Revisi o n of Vocational Theory 

A sub jectmat ter * must bn defined to some degree 
be studied effectively. If it is merely labeled, the defii.i .3 

a ’meaning" of that label, arising fron the observer T s appi< 
tuture reader’s inference, or perhaps even from common usage 
the investigator may employ clear, concise terms, yet have i 
concept of the phenomena to which these terms refer. If t.ii r in 

referent" relationship exists during the design of research. i- 

gt tor cannot comprehend or convey hip results. In the s<r . 

* Following Dewey and Fentley (1949), the tern 'V 
is us* d to denote the phenomenological unity of the ’observe 
ac t of ’observing . ’ 
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investigation roust be defined before It can be reported. If i;he intended 
" te rm-ref ar ent" relationship is not specified in reports of research, 
the reader cannot be assumed to comprehend the investigator's information. 

This is not to imp.'y that pi e-empir iea.l definition must ex- 
plain phenomena or even describe them accurately. Net does such a state- 
ment deny that any definition requires prior empirical observation. How- 
ever, it J_s necessary to choose some specific limited area in which to con 
duct scientific investigations. Consequently the need for definition pre- 
ceding scientific observation involves a particular form of defining — e.g. 
del imitation . 

For example, in behavioral science it is necessary to set apart 
for study some process taking place within the overall process of human 
life and culture. Some aspect of human living must be delimited, not 
only by an investigator’s interests or technical capacities, not only by 
traditional labels, but also by the question which is to be asked re- 
garding subsequent data. 

Too frequently these questions, or hypotheses, are communicat ed 
through terms for which several referents are available. Therefore, sub- 
sequent conclusions cannot accurately convey the relationships among data 
which the investigator experienced. 

Delimitation, then differs very little from what some scientists 
refer to as "understanding the problem," and one of the most important 
aspects of understanding the problem lies in the considered prediction 
th t the subject phenomenon is separable for study. If this predict ion-- 
the pre-enpi r ica 1 delimitation — is too broad or too narrow, the organiza- 
tion of the subject phenomenon cannot fully be observed. The investiga- 
tion becomes analogous to tuning a radio receiver in such a way as to 
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get parts of more than one wave length, or to get only one "edge 11 of 
a particular broadcast. In terms of information theory, delimitation 
must permit ''tuning 1 ' into a behavioral process containing more "m, S' ^e" 
than ’'noise." 




"Just as entropy is a measure of disorganization, the information 
carried by a set of messages is a measure of organization" (Wiener, 1954, 
p. 21). It is in this area of predicting where ’system 1 or organization 
exists that vocational theory falls short of its purpose. Some of the 
theory reviewed subsequently is based almost entirely upon empirical data 
and methods; it purports only to "explain" or describe what was measured. 
Such theories, when narrow, serve more to justify their operational 
bases than to expand or redirect subsequent research. That which is 
delimited by them--the human behavior they point to--is conceptual ly 
as well as operationally atomized, with the result that the full organ- 
ization of behavin', cannot be approached more closely by subsequent 
investigation. This type of theory does not suggest where a more organ- 
ized, systematic behavioral process might lie, hut rather states where 
or what some aspects ot the behavioral process were. 

This problem is clearly stated by Newell and Simon. 

The path of scientific investigation in any field of knowledge 
records a response to l ^ o opposing pulls. On the one side, a 
powerful attraction is exerted by "good problems"--quest ions 
whose answerj voulo represent fundamental advances in theory or 
would provide the basis for important applications. On the other 
side, strong pulls are exerted by "good techni ques"-- too 1 s of 
observation and analysis that have proved to be incisive and reli- 
able. (Newell and Simon, 1961, p. 2011) 

It is their suggestion that the new comput.it ional technology can free 

investigators from the practical limits of da * a-processi ng . However, 

it is the present writer’s feeling that without a concurrent freedom 
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from narrow-range theory* future investigations will merely add com- 
plexity to those data without giving them integration and organization. 
The new computational techniques must be used to deal with more types 
of variables rather than just with larger samples or data from larger 
batteries of current, univariate assessment methods (Cooley, 1961). 

On another dimension, some current vocational theories point 

less to the actual process of human behavior than to concepts about 

behavior. The concepts themselves frequently become something to 

measure, as if they, rather than behavior, were the basic subjectmat ter . 

. , . Creeds, dogmas, and philosophical systems are only ideas 
about the truth, in the same way as words are not facts but only 
about facts. . . . (It is necessary] to focus the attention on 
reality itself, instead of on our intellectual and emotional 
reactions to reality- -real ity being that ever-changing , ever- 
growing, undefinable something known as f life', which will never 
stop for a moment for us to fit it satisfactorily into any rigid 
system of pigeon-holes and ideas. (Watts, 1958, p. 18) 

The writer’s theoretical structure is directed to jusi this 
problem, "to focus the attention on reality itself. 11 It must be em- 
phasized that "reality'* is certainly not going to be described o* 
represented accurately or fullyj rather, it is intended (1) that various 
terms be considered substitutes for similar experiences on the part 
of writer and reader, and (2) that the terms establish a basis for ex- 
pressing this similarity. To this end, then, the following section 
off eis an argument for a revised delimitation of the sub jectmat ter 
currently labeled ’'vocational development." 
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An Approach t o Revisio n thr o ugh Subj c :c tniatter : 
( Conceptually Expanded - 0 peratl onalJ . y Focuse d) 



The revision takes two basic directions, expansion and reduction 

of subjec tmat ter , The intention is to delimit an example of individual 

behavior which, though fully representative, is more manageable both 

conceptually and operationally* 

1. Expansion : Current theoretical definitions implying the 

existence of such separable processes as 'Vocational behavior 11 are 

rejected. In their place is the expanded concept of 'behavior 1 as an 

inseparable process, as all that an individual does. No ty^e, aspect, 

or level is considered fully apart from the over-all process. 

The application of the holistic principle to the study of human 
beings has far-reaching implications. U'c have a number of 
sciences rel ated to the person, but we do not have a science 
of the person. Human physiology, psychology, and sociology deal 
with artificially separated aspects of the human organism, but, 
in spite of some promising starts, there does not as yet exist 
a science which studies the human person in his totality. If ve 
admit that the human being is more than the mere aggregation of 
physiological, psychological, and social functions, that is, if 
the person as a whole has attributes which are neither the sum of 
the attributes of the parts nor deducible from the attributes of 
the parts, we must give up the hope that knowledge of the total 
person will ever emerge from such segmental studies. Just as 
complete information concerning the two lines which form an angle 
does not give us any knowledge about the angle itself, so knowledge 
of physiology, psychology, and sociology cannot result in a 
science of the total person. This means that, for the study of 
the total person, there is needed not a mere combination of the 
results of those sciences which study single aspects of the person, 
but an entirely new scienc e* (Angyal, 1941, pp. 4-5) 

Angyal’s statement is not cited for its reference to a ’’new 

science" with an impossible degree of comprehensiveness , but to stress 

the present writer's position that there are n ^ separa ble "functions" 

or "types of behavior." In the sane vay, ‘development 1 Is used to denote 

the ever-A"cumulat ing results of aJJ individual behavior ov'r tine; it 
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is nev^r considered purely "vocat ional , 11 "emotional," "sexual," or 
"intellectual 

Obviously this first revision would lead to unteatable 
hypotheses; it is operationally impossible to study the "whole person," 
"total behavior," or "development." But this does not mean that the 
term(s) selected to delimit what is studied must necessarily hide from 
view the fact that a ’Vnole person" did "behave totally." Fven though 
it is not humanly possible to conceptualize or describe all aspects of 
actor or action, it is quite possible to recognize that an infinite 
number do exist. Not all are connoted by even the most comprehensive 
descriptive term because not all are experienced, even in the most vivid 
image or concept which a term might represent . 

The writer’s purpose is to express theory in terms which cio 
not rule out aspects of the referent behavior, aspects which may be 
functional and/or subject to experience by other observers with diverse 
frames of reference. This purpose is pursued through a reduction of 
subjectmatt er , in essence an attempt to "express more about less." 

2, Reduction ; Although the process of individual behavior is 
originally over-simplified or considered in tote , the necessary con- 
ceptual and operational limits are derived from the context in which the 
behavior takes place. These are establi shed by several conventual steps. 

First, the general "why" underlying a series of actions can be 

k 

approached by considering over-al 1 individual purpose : 

In rational purposive behavior a plan for achieving an enJ-goal 




* It should not be inf erred that use of the term "why" (here and 
on the following page) implies purely conscious or rational choice or 
bases for choice. Obviously "both" conscious and unconscious, rational 
and irrational aspects exist to some degree in all choices. 
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must usually be supplemented by plans for achieving one or more 
subsidiary goals. Such a hierarchy of planr, for achieving an end- 
goal constitutes the "cognitive structure" of purposive behavior. 
(French, 1954, p. 5) 

Individuals act, then, to get, from ore experienced state to another, 
hopefully to approach a still more distant (anticipated and desired) 
state. This s ;nse of purpose provides one basis for placing a particular 
instance of individual behavior — for example, a choice — into its 
developmental context. 

However, an individual's general plans are not always so rigid 

or so unid imensioual as French's statement implies, and particular actions 

are not so teleologically or "internally" determined. Instead, as 

stated by Angyal , there is another influence upon behavior: 

It is not the goal which defines the direction, but, on the 
contrary, the intrinsic pattern of a direction which defines what 
object can become a goal. (Angyal, 1958, p. 55) 

Thus more distant goals are formed, modified, and pursued by actions 

which are chosen by the individual as he is at the time, as well as 

contingent to the immediately perceived situation. In addition to and 

together with the general, this more specific "why" is equally influential 

in shaping behavior. 

I have contrasted the prearranged behavior of the little figures on 
the music box on the cne hand, a.iu the contingent behavior of 
human beings and animals on the other. 

For any machine subject to a varied external environment to act 
effectively it is necessary that information concerning its own 
action be furnished to it as a part of the information on which it 
must continue to act. 



This control of a machine on the basis of its actual performance 
rather than its ex pected performance is known as f cc dback , and 
involves . . . elements which indicate (and adjust) performance. 
(Wiener, 1954, pp. 22-2 4) 
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Wiener's statements illustrate the contingent effects of situation and 
performance, as veil as purpose or intention, upon the total process of 
behaving, and on the basis cf these effects the present writer suggests 
a criterion to limit the observation of behavior.* This limitation 
avoids the semantic fallacy involved in denoting types of behavior, and 
it does so without disregarding the fact that individual behavior takes 
different forms and has different results at varying tines and in varying 
contexts . 

it is proposed that such differences within the behavior dis- 
played by an individual are functions of the following: 

a. The complex of ’’distant 1 ’ anticipated goals toward which 
idiosyncratic and contingent behavior is directed. 

b. The results of the individual’s development, defined as 

his acquired conceptualizing "tools" both for anticipating and choosing 

among distant goals and for adjusting immediate action-choices. In 

Wiener's terms development resembles a gradual increase in 

the property of being able to adjust future conduct by past per- 
formance. Feedback ray be as simple as that of the common reflex, 
or it nay be a higher order feedback, in which past experience is 
used not only to regulate specific movements, but also whole 
policies of behavior. Such a policy-feedback may, and often does, 
appear to be what we know’ under on*.* aspect as a conditioned reflex, 
and under another as learning. (Wiener, 1954, p. 33) 

c. The situation in which the immediate behavior takes place, 
both as it Is and as the individual experiences it. 



*The writer is not proposing a cybernetic theory of behavior, 
and is not saying that the term "feedback" perfectly represents behavior, 
but rather that it forces the theorist to recognize that goal, purpose, 
situation, and personality-- type, can and do operate together in shaping 
nl 1 actions, that actions must be th ought of in terms of multiple ^in- 
finitely complex) causality (in theory), ever if they cannot be so studied 
by an Individual investigator. 
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d. The more specific manner in which the individual sees the 

situation with regard to his over-all purposes. Both c and d, in 

other words, become informational bases upon which to choose purposeful 

actions, while a and b affect the way the information will be used. 

However, the four factors just listed suggest a choosing process which 

is far too perfect to reflect human behavior at all accurately. The 

"error” facto 1 : has not been included. 

The commanjs through which we exercise our control over our 
environment are a hind of information which we impart to it. 

Like any form cf information, these commands are subject to 
disorganization in transit. They generally come through in less 
coherent fashion and certainly not more coherently than they were 
sent. (Wiener, 195^, p. 17) 

Perhaps the most irrefutable example of this phenomenon lies in the 
process of bidding in contract biidge. Informa t ion is offered for 
specific purports, bu^ without a skilled or familiar partner very 
little accurate communication is reflected in subsequen* events. 

There is an additional distorting factor relevant to the choosing 

process under examination. Just as chosen future actions (output) do 

no i always serve to implement their purposes, prior choices of action 

will not reflect a valid assessment of the situation (input). 

. . . internal messages are not taken neat , Mit through the 
internal transforming powers of the apparatus. . , . The infor- 
mation is then turned into a new form available for the further 
stages of performance. (Wiener, 1954, pp, 26, 27) 

u. This latter distortion of information provides the final 
basis for reducing the subjectmatt er . If it can be said (1) that choice 
reflects the bases upon which choice was made, and (2) that the two bares, 
ov*r-aH purpose and immediate situation, can bo identified and c one c ptuo 1 ly 
"filtered out," then additional bases can be dedu od from the remaining 
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data, Thus these data should reflect more of the "error factor," or 
idiosyncratic "exper fencing style 1 ’ of the indiviaual. In this sense, 
the proposed theoretical structure is designed partially to focus inves- 
tigation upon the effects such styles have upon behavior. 

In summary, it is proposed that total behavior be considere d 
(wider theoretical limits) but studied in a specific defined situation 
(narrower operational limits), It is proposed that all behavior in 
this situation is relevant, in that it represents or is to some degree 
"typical of" the individual. If the situation is limited, then, it may 
become practical to seek more determinants of behavior (though certainly 
not all). 



Focu ti\ __ Experienci n g - Co ncep t un 1 i ? i n g Style as the 
Determinant of the Proce gs of Cho using 

The operational focus of this paper is upon the power of 
exper i cnc ing-conceptual izing style to influence manifest behavior by 
shaping the process of choosing among alternative actions or reasons for 
toting. No particular concept or a type of concept is central insofar 
as t’ e theory is concerned; the proposed structure provides "space" for 
any and all concepts. But the oper ati onal p ro posal is limited to various 
concepts of self fn vocational situations. Thus, manifest (i.e., chosen) 
and/or planned individual behavior in t lie vocational situation will be 
examined for evidence of those feelings and concepts upon which the 
choice to plan or act was based. 

I hr general hypothesis is that as an individual has approached 
t hr pi 'Mm of choosing, so will he approach future choices. More 
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specif ically , individual consistency is seen more clearly in style of 

choosing than in manifest results of choosing. However, choosing 

style itself results from the ways in which individuals have come to 

experience anticipated alternatives for future actions relating (con- 

! 

ceptions of) self and (conceptions of) situation. 

Conceptions arise in turn from experience and reflection upon 
experience, both of which are themselves influenced by experiencing 
style. Thus, the individual’s behavioral consistency is displayed 
not only in what he chooses, not only in how he chooses, but also v:ithin 
the experienced alternatives from which he chooses. 

Alternatives are themselves the conceptual creations of the 
individual, created from the ever^hanging raw material of situation and 
self. If it can be nore fully understood 0) what the situational 
"raw material" was at the time of experiencing, .and (2) what the sub- 
sequent choice was, it may be possible to interpolate the conceptual- 
emotional process followed by the choosing individual. In this sense 
the proposed structure is offered as a guide for interpolation. 

This process of interpolation resembles the approach to dream 
analysis proposed by French (1954). If the terns ’vocational choice’ 
or ’aspiration' are substituted for ’drean’ or 'dream work,' and r need 
to choose’ for ’unconscious conflicts,’ French’s statements parallel 
the present writer's proposal: 

Like other behavior, drtins react to present situations according 
to patterns acquired in the past. (French , 1954, p. 20) 

Dreams also give us a key to the di earner’s personality structure. 
Freud called them the ’royal road to the Unconscious’. They 
reveal not only the dreamer's unconscious motives tut also his 
character i stic ways of reacting to his unconscious conflicts, 
(French, 1954, p, 3) 



One additional point must be emphasized prior to the development 

of the theoretical structure. The model might appear to be wholly 

i 

phenomenological, to bear no relationship to the writer f s claim that 

9 

the structure permits fuller, more integrated inv/st igat ion of the 

j 

"total" sub j ec tma 1 1 er of individual behavior-in-‘|itual:ion . However, 
this is not the case; the structure is only centered in the realm of 
individual experiencing, or phenomenology. That of behavior which is 
consciously chosen in reaction to experienced situation is to some 
degree chosen on the basis of phenomenological processes. However, the 
term phenomenology describes the process of individual experiencing 
and therefore implies that individuals will vary in that which they 
experience from a given situation. What it does not imply is a 
consideration regarding the source of these differences. In other 
words, the basic sources of individual variation in the experiencing 
process are not fully covered by phenomenological theory. 

The fact that physical processes underlie all ’’mental" pro- 
cesses suggests that these "mental" processes j subject to physical 
influence, both immediate (those currently nffic : *.:u; the entire 
organism) and past (those which have served tr dupe the physical 
"mechanisms" by which "mental" processes tube nlac>‘). Thus not all 
individual "experiencing style" must be attributed to the results and 
nature of purely "mental" processes in order fur a theoretical struc- 
ture to represent human behavior. For example, if perception is taken 
as part of experiencing, then whatever affects percept i<n will also affect 
experiencing. There Is a tremendous amount of d it a regarding the effects 
upon perception such factors as lunger or dietary imbalance, natural ional 
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"stage,” fluctuations among biochemical balances, fatigue, and the 
broad category of emotional disturbance (Blake and Ramsey, 1951). 

The writer^ modal differs from phenomenological models in 
tha*; those factors which contribute to individual differences in 
experiencing style, ranging from the physical to the cultural, are 
not ruled out by the theoretical structure. Rather, the structure is 
designed to direct investigation toward all sources of individual ex- 
periencing styles as these sources are reflected in the manifest 
effects of style upon the choice of actions iti known situations. The 
writer recognizes that these sources lie in infinite ly diverse areas , 
not a ll of which can be included in one individual's empirical research . 
However, this human limitation — and ever its implied disciplinary 
limitation — docs not justify a theoretical limitation. "In brief, 
it has become necessary to redefine what is to be assessed, and to 
free definition from the operational limitations inherent in current 
techniques" (Field, Kenas, and Ticdeman, 1962). 

bevelo patent of a Structu ral Model 
A, "Ideal" Individual Choice 

An ideal vocational choice is one that would provide the greates 
congruence between the relevant character ist ic.s , states, or properties 
of both the individual and the job. Thur it would involve the decision 
to enter a position at a point in time in which certain hypothetical 
cxiteria would be satisfied, specifically those requiring that individual 
capacities and needs fully match the requirements and rewards of the 
posit ion . 
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This concept of "ideal choice" is necessary to establish a 
comprehensive, relevant structure in terms of which to analyze the 
individuals manifest choices. The structure makes it possible to 
evaluate such observable choices in context, i.e., with regard to 
their relation to individual development. These criteria will be 
established by categorizing positions according to the current "charac- 
teristics" of a particular individual. Thus positions will be grouped 
into (1) tho£e in which the individual could and for any reason could 
not perform, (2) those which would and would not satisfy the individual's 
requirements and desires, and(3) those involving characteristic activi- 
t ies-in-situat ions which the individual .ould or would not be willing 
to perform. There are three such basic criteria. 

1 . "Can Perform" : 

The first of these groups is established by the fact that there 
are certain absolute limits to the functions an individual is capable of 
performing. Individual characteristics with regard to physical 
strength and coordination, manual dexterity, intellectual capacity, and 
education or training establish such limits. There arc also limita- 
tions regarding the functions an individual is provided the opportunity 
to parfor.n, or permitted to perform at all. Race, religion, law, cus- 
tom, and other socio-cultural factors establish this second equally 
powerful type of limit. In addition, each individual position requires 
certain minimal functional performances of its incumbents. These 
may involve production of specific services or products, and/or ful- 
fillment of others 1 (frequently less functional or less rational) 
expectations (Gross, Mason, and McKachern, 1958). 
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/ The fact that both positional requirements and individual 

limitations exist at a given point in time results in the additional 
fact that there is a certain group of positions in which an individual 
can perform , and another in which he cannot. For that individual, 

/ 

then, positions can be categorized into two mutually exclusive groups. 

2. n Wants in Return 1 ' : 

A second criterion can be established in terms of the various 
types of rewards offered (1) by an occupation, and (?) by a position. 

Such rewards range from the material to the intrinsic, and for the 
purposes of this particular criterion are considered to include primarily 
* socially-determined rewards. In other words, these would be the rewards 
commonly held to result from being a member of a particular occupation. 
Status, standard of living, general working conditiors, remunerat ion" 
these types of reward ire commonly held to vary according tc occupation. 
The same is true regarding feelings of satisfaction, worth, or contri- 
bution to society, although here there is far more room for individual 
variation. For example there are instances vheie, for religious or 
other reasons, individuals forego all such rewards as these. With 
no clai to rigor, the writer merely suggests that in such cases, 
other types of reward or satisfaction take the place of more usual 
varieties . 

A different type of reward results from t lie unique nature 
of eacli position within any one occupation; however, these are more 
relevant to the third criterion. 

3 . M Wi 1 ling to Undertake'' ; 

This final criterion derives almost wholly from the particular 

o 
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conditions, associations, and special requirements characteristic of 
the particular position. It separates those positions in which the 
individual would and would not find himself willing to persevere in 
performing the required functions in return for the offered rewards. 

This criterion may be conceptualized as an activity "bridge" or "medium" 
by means of which a vocational exchange or "barter" takes place-* 

The traditional manner of analyzing vocational choice has been 
to determine the degree to which the individual could offer what the 
job required, or to which the job could offer what the ir.dividuil 
required. The explicit concept of work as a process, as an activity- 
in-si tua t Ion , is not typical of the literature. UTiile not denied, 
process tends to be obscured when individuals are considered as group 
members and/or when positions are considered to be fully represents t ive 
of an occupation. 

The writer's concept of ideal choice goes beyond this "match- 
ing" of sta tes-propert ies ; it is proposed that process- ac tivity variables 
play an equally central role in determining the effects of vocational 
choice upon individual development. Thus they provide the basis for a 
third criterion, i.e., willingness to undertake (and persevere). 

Figure 4.1 represents a categorization of positions in terns rele- 
vant to a particular individual, following the criteria established above. 

*This concept of barter can become unnecessarily complex; t he 
individual might only appear to perform the required functions, or the 
rewards nay be almost entirely intrinsic (even "int rapsychic") . however, 
all that is implied is that the individual be maintained in the position 
and sustained in 1 if e-- through an occupation. 
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A 1.1. OTHER POSITIONS, 
involving functions, 
rewards, and conditions 
such that the individual 

CAN'T DO 

DOES NOT WANT TO GET 

WOU.D NOT BE WILLING 
TO UNDERTAKE 



Figure 4.1 
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In order to be considered ideal, f hen, a particular choice would 
have to result in entry into a position which in fact satisfied all 
three of these criteria, regardless of whether or not the individual 
was aware of the fact. This concept will be further clarified by 
consideration of the manifest choices displayed by individuals. 

B. Manifest Individual Cho ice 

A manifest (as opposed to an ide^l) choice may be reported by 
an individual in terms of plans to enter or prepare for (1) an occupa- 
tion or type of occupation, or (2) a position or type of position. 

In addition, prior choice is implicit within the fact that an individual 
may occupy or be preparing for a particular position. All such choices 
are reflected through act ions--i . e . , in behavi or--and , like all behavior, 
choices reflect the bases upon which they were made, 

Anthropi legists have realized in recent years that people of 
cultures other than our own not only act differently but have n 
different basis for their behavior . They act upon different 
premises; they perceive reality differently, and codify it dif- 
ferently, (Lee, 1956, p. 120) 

To a limited extent this explains some of the differences in behavior dis- 
played by members of our own culture as well. Thus vocational choices 
reflect prior conceptualization regarding (then) current self, poten- 
tial or ideal self, the process of working, urd the s t tn it ieiis in which 
work takes place. Any or all of these concepts may be incomplete or 
inaccurate as they are ''held" by the individual at the point of choosing. 
As a result, subsequent choice is not likely to be ideal in terms of 
f ie criteria established a’-^ve. Or? or more of the criteria rav not 
have been considered, or nav have been over -emphnsi zed . Concepts o' 
self, work, and working nay not be act urate or c1<vuly held, however, 
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any manifest choice is based to a great degree upon the individual's 
conceptualizations regarding himself, work, and working. Consequently, 
whatever an individual has chosen, entered, or even reports plans to 
enter, does provide information concerning what he thinks he is, what 
he thinks work is, what he thinks is involved in the process of working, 
and what he would like to become. 

The value of the model thus far is that it provides a structured 
way of locking at the ind ividual 1 s choice — as an example of 'Vhole’ 1 
behavior — in such a way that some functional determinants of behavior 
are clarified. However, in order for the model to represent more fully 
the reality of total human behavior, it is necessary to include other 
variables known to be functional. Perhaps the most obvious of these 
is time; behavior is a process and consequently takes place over a 
period of time. 

One of the nost important additions co the concepts under- 
lying vocational psychology is that of v *':-tioiial development > ather 
than isolated choice or entry position. Fluid concepts of career and 
career pattern have been added to the more static concept.- of occupation 
or vocation (Super, 1953). A similar approach will he taken in the 
following discussion, in that (1) a definition of ideal individual 
development will be proposed against which (?) manifest individual 
development may be analyzed from a structured poinL of view. In es- 
sence, then, the following models will add the time diru-nsion to those 
criteria discussed chow, in order that information regarding individual 
behavioi nvir ■ ‘ ire ( iovolopm - it ) can 1 e deduced frn*i the nature of 
current behavior. 

o 
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C> The Ideal I rocess of Development: 

At any given point in time, ideal development can be repre- 
sented in terms of the above-mentioned criteria of can perform , wants 
in r eturn , and v i 1 1 ? ng tc undertak e. It is, in other word s, similar 
to ideal choice. But in addition it must be based upon an awareness that 
both individuals and positions change with the passage of time. Some 
of this observable change is the result of characteristics inherent in 
the position, perhaps even apart from the individual s involved. Social 
or cultural changes are frequently paralied by changes in the charac- 
teristics of particular positions; for example, increased educational 
opportunity has led to higher educational requirements for many positions. 
More relevant to the understanding of individual vocational develop- 
ment, however, is the fact that individual and position will, through 
the transaction of daily performance (activity) alter one another's 
characteristic states-proper t ies to a considerable degree. Thus 
Rapaport’s commentary upon psychoanalytic theory has considerable rele- 
vance for the construction of vocational theory as well: 

In psychoanalytic theory structures play such a crucial role that 
as long as the propensities and change of psychological structure 
cannot be expressed in the same dimensions as psychological pro- 
cesses, dimensional quantification is hut a pious hope. In other 
words, the study of t lie process of psychological structure forma- 
tion seems to be the prime requisite for progress toward dimen- 
sional quantification. We must establish how processes turn into 
structures, how structure, once formed, changes, and how it gives 
rise to and Influences processes. (Rapaport, I960, pp . 98-99) 

In vocational terms, then the writer's no^el suggests that individual 
development (process) hints a similar covar i ant-eofunc t io;n. 1 relation- 
ship to those vocationally relevant states-proper t i es (structures) upon 
which most current vocational research is based. 
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Development would become ideal when certain additional criteria 
werv satisfied. First, the changes which occur over time must be of 
such a nature that future requirements upon and of the individual will 
not excaed his capacity and willingness, or the capacity of the posi- 
tion to satisfy and reward. In addition, the changes in positional 
requirements and rewards must be of such a nature that they continue to 
fit the most likely development of the individual; a position must not 
require more and more of a function that the individual will not be 
able to perform or will not want to continue performing. 

In order to develop these concepts more clearly, certain 
special definitions are necessary. These involve the concepts of 
value, goal, purpose, and self, all of which must be expressed in 
terms of individual behavior-in-situation rather than in the traditional 
sense of abstract "entities,'* or sta tes-proper t ies of ("possessed*' 
by) individuals. It must be established that these and other such con- 
cepts represent characteristic behavioral proclivities or tendencies, 
and for the present are "realities" only to the extent that it is pos- 
sible to observe tbeir results in chosen or manifest actions. 

As implied earlier, these "new" definitions involve more modern 
referents for conventional terns, referents involving processes as veil 
as properties. For example, 

Complex electronic devices using feedback mechanisms to secure 
adaptive behavior have clarified concepts such as "goal seeking" 
and "learning" and have showed how these concepts could be made 
operational. (Newell and Simon, 1961, p, 2011 

As such "artificial" behavior becomes more and more closely akin to 
human actions, such terns connote less immeasurable and les^ anthropo- 
morphic behavioral determinants . The "noth-be.ihug" machines constructed 
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at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are not best described 
as "possessing purpose,” but they do behave in a purposeful manner 
(Wiener, 1954, pp . I65ff,). 

There is a vital distinction to be made at this point. Tropis- 
tic machines react to stimuli from a "goal" which exists at the time of 
the reaction. It should not be inferred from the analogy that the same 
mechanism is proposed as (either) an explanation (or representation) 
of human behavior with regard to "vocational goals". Such goals do 
not "exist’ at the time they affect behavior; what exists is the individual 
reaction to an imaginary, anticipated relationship to the equally imaginary 
anticipated goa 1 . 

Thus the following use of terms does not imply "action at a distance" 
or a "causal chain”. It is merely an attempt to suggest some of the 
processes underlying commonly connoted state-property referents of 
the terms, to make them rare operational, in other words. 

1 . Value 

It is common to find reference to the fact that X individual 
"has middle-class values," with the imp I ieat, \ an that the noun represents 
a set of entities "possessed bv ,r the individual. However, a more 
operational use of the term bears no essential difference from Web- 
ster's definition of the verb "to value": 

To rate in usefulness, excellence, etc.; to place in a scale 
of values; as to va Hie honor above riches. ( Webster's New 
Collegiate Dictionary , 1953, p. 940) 

An individual might choose in accordance with the following 
h ypothe t tea 1 stages: "In the professional practice of lav, I see 

the greatest opportunity to display honorable actions. I an drawn toward 
the Image of nvself in such a situation. T will try to btcor.e a lawyer." 



Does this mean he "has a lawyer's values”? What if he later finds 
himself more attracted to the practice of medicine or teaching--does 
this reflect a "change in his values" or in the results of his valuing ? 

I.e., is it perhaps more heuristic to guess that lie learned more about 
medicine and/or law, and subsequently experienced more satisfaction in 
"trying on” the role of physician? In this sense the individual's 
values are really no more than perceptual styles, sets, or preconcep- 
tions, which result in certain anticipated events or situations being 
experienced in certain ways, with the consequently strong likelihood 
of certain subsequent behavioral resul t s--choices . 

2. Goal 

The individual's development of a certain pattern of hierarchy 
of values contributing to his "experiencing style' 1 results in the setting 
of certain imaginary future situations as being more desirable — as 
goals. The individual then takes on the task of choosing those actions 
which, in the context of the perceived situation, appear likely to 
facilitate the achievement of those goals he has chosen. Again, the 
chosen goal does not "draw" the individual, because it exists only ns 
a present "result of valuing" anticipated or proce i ved future situations. 

3 . Purpose 

This concept is used here to represent a characteristic pattern 
within individual behavior, or choices among actions, which is the 
result of the individual's "testing" the effects of behavior against 
progress toward the chosen goal. It is, therefore, that pattern re- 
sulting from a process resembling "policy feedback"; consistency Je- 
suits from the fact that individual behavior over time will reflect 
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direction because its observed results are continually compared to 
those results assumed to be required for the step-by-step achievement of 
goal. (Wiener, 1954, p. 33) 

An additional qualification is necessary at this point. The 
cybernetic analogy docs not provide for the fact that human "feedback" 
is not purely rational or en irelv conscious. Hence the writer's pro- 
posed definition applies equally veil to the consistency of a neurotic's 
bebwior; the neurotic process parallels the valuing proi s and the 
basic consistency aiong syr tons parallels that direction termed "pur- 
poseful" by the wi iter. To some degree, then, the following relates 
closely to psychoanalytic concepts, although no attempt has been made 
to establish the relationship. 

Front this point it is possible through conc < ptual fragmen- 
tation to describe an ideal process of individual development -in- 
occupation. "First,” the individual would assess liir.se If in order to 
determine (1) his current abilities and capacities, (2) his ultimate 
or potential capacities, and (3) his requirements and desires. In 
other words, he would evaluate himself in terns of the established 
criteria. 

The ’next step" would involve an assessment of the world of 
work, in order to determine what is required what is offered, and how 
and under what conditions the working relationship takes place. Ordinarily 
this would proceed from the evaluation in which the individual’s own 
criteria (values) are used to categorize positions as satisfactory cu 
unsatisfactory . 

This process can be represented in phenomenological terms, which 
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has advantages for the development of a model. First, tnc individual 
forms concepts of self (or consciously considers those concepts which 
have been held up to that point, however incomplete). During the course 
of development this will take place many times and in many different 
contexts; however, certain consistencies will exist among these Con- 
cepts because of the acquired experiencing style of the individual. 

These same consistencies will appear in the individual’s 
continuing assessments of the "reality” outside himself. Although new 
information is constantly added, or at least becomes available, the 
over-all effects of such experiencing style will be observable through- 
out any significant period of time. 

Finally, the individual continually develops, "tries on," and 
maintains concepts of an id eal self . This is an image of self-in- 
situation or activity which becomes the goal (which was chosen upon 
the basis of values, and is to be achieved by the pursuit of a pur- 
poseful series of action-choices). The process itself is represented 
by Figure 4.2. 
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"inside" states- "outside" states- 

PROPERTIES AS PROCESS-ACTIVITY PROPERTIES AS 

EXPERIENCED EXPERIENCED 
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Thus the gradually evolving ideal self provides the basis 
for evaluating the individual's likely progress toward goal, or aspira- 
tion, or pro cept ion of self-in-situation. At a point in time, a s elf 
concept is seen in a transaction of self-in-situation, the situation 
being the evolving perception of outer reality . Individual behavior- 
in-situation, then, is the result of constant choice of, and adjustment 
through, actions chosen to provide the desired integration of ideal 
self and self concept . Consistencies or themes within individual 
behavior-in-situation are the results of this "feedback" process. 

It must be noted that ideal development would require the 
current self concepts to v e congruent with the "actual" self, and the 
perception of outer reality to be congruent with "reality" itself. 

Since neither of these perceptions is going to be completely accurate, 
clearly no purpose or feedback system is going to result in perfect 
achievement; of goal. However, with the establishment of an ideal 
model of individual development-in-occupation it becomes possible to 
approach the analysis of an individual's manifest development in a 
structured, and consequently more comprehensive manner. 



D. The Manifest Process of Development 

In the case of ideal vs. manifest choice, the ideal represen- 
tation provides a structured way of looking at data, i.e., at manifest 
individual behavior-in-choosing . In the case of ideal vs, manifest 
development, the ideal model provides a similar basis for structuring 
the observation of manifest individual development. 

It has been established that individuals are not fully capable 
of assessing self, work, or the process of working. Acting through the 
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formation and modification of perceptual styles, values affect moment- 
to-moment experiencing as veil as the choosing of goals. The same 
sort of effects result from other factors such as the feasibility of 
the goals themselves, the steps through which they are to be achieved, 
pathology, capacity, and the general category of changing external 
stimuli. Thus an individual develops limits upon (1) the development 
of values-goals-purposes , (2) the accurate perception and/or retaining 
of information from external reality, and (3) the feedback process of 
adjusting behavior-in-situation to maintain purposeful pursuit of goal, 

In other words, distortions affect individual assessment of 
states and properties of self and external reality, and therefore 
affect the feedback system for assessing the results of process or 
activity as well. X is not sure what and where he is, where he wants 
to go, how to get there, how to tell whether or not he is headed in 
the right direction, and whether or not he wi]l be satisfied when and 
if he gets there. 

By permitting a structured comparison (1) of his perceptions 
of and answers to these questions, and (2) of measurements (i.e,, "ex- 
perts™ perceptions) regarding the same questions, the model will suggest 
(a) the distortions in his perceiving, and (b) the sources of those dis- 
tortions. 

The following incongruities are predicted from the model: 

1, Self experiencing is not accurate or complete; there is 
an aspect of behavior which can be described as "unconscious," and 
which is not available to the individual when he experiences or con- 
sciously assesses himself. 

2. The experiencing of outer realifv w i [ not represent ar. 
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accurate assessment; again, the unconscious, or perceptual style will 
result in the acquisition of incomplete and imperfect information. 

3. The ideal self will differ from both the real (or poten- 
tial) self and the self concept, with the result that plans based 
upon the desire to achieve the ,r state of the ideal self 1 ' will not 
provide a fully satisfactory basis for the establishment of purpose and 
the process of feedback. 

4. The individual's perception of self-in-si tun t ion (of the 
process in which he is involved) will not be entirely accurate. Hence 
feedback adjustments of behavior through the assessment of the results 
of behavior will not provide the desired maintenance of purpose. 

To some degree, then, all observed individual behavior will 
reflect the effects of one or more of these inconsistencies between 
reality and experience. Furthermore, the feedback mechanism through 
which these distortions become manifest is such that there will be a 
consistency within the results of these distortions) the observation 
of behavioral themes within an individual's actions will lead to a 
greater understanding of the nature and sources of these distorting 
styles . 

Figure 4,3 represents the process in a more dynamic manner than 
the previous figures, in that both time arid reality are included in the 
structure, as the/ are in actual behavior. 
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Following Rogers, the model suggests that concepts of current 
self and ideal self are T, drawn from" the real self. This process is 
similar to that represented by Rogers as "symbolizing into consciousness 
or awareness: (Rogers, 1951). Thus certain facts about self, or 
events revealing characteristic properties and actions of self, are 
perceived relatively clearly and may be held as data for subsequent 
assessments of self. Other such information is not perceived clearly, 
or is not remembered clearly, with the result that certain aspects of 
self and outer reality are not available as bases for choosing and 
evaluating behavior. 

A similar mechanism works an an individual attempts to r.ssess 
what he might become (i.e., form an ideal self). Information from 
observation of self, outer reality, and the individuals behavior-in- 
situation, may or may not be "filtered through" the current experiencing 
process in such a way as to be available to awareness. 

As represented in Figure 4.4, data falling into the blocked- 
off area will therefore lead to distortion in self -concep tua lizing (or 
perception of outer reality, or self -in-rea li ty , or the results of 
behavior). In addition, as suggested by Figure 4.5, some false data 
may be "drawn up," data which is not perceivable within reality. Thus 
concepts of self as possessing a certain characteristic or the capacity 
to perform a certain action mav or may not be "true" of self. The same 
sort of mechanism can operate as the individual experiences outer 
reality and/or the results of bis ac t ions-in-si tua tion . 
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A major hypothesis based upon the model is that each "aspect' 1 
of self — i.e.» real-potential self, sel f-as-experienced , and self-as- 
described — can be described as if it were involved in a different 
transactional process. Though all three conceptual aspects affect 
behavior jointly, each is separately defined below, following Figure 4.3, 

1. Th e Proceived Tra nsac t ion 

One of these processes of transaction is purely conceptual; 
the ideal self is pro ceived in a transaction with reality as experienced. 
In other words, the individual imagines future situations and activities 
in which he "places himself" in an attempt to anticipate "what it would 
be like" — to guess how he would feel. The transaction, type of trans- 
action, that "feels best" then becomes a source of anticipated satisfac- 
tion. In this sense the individual holds an image of a transaction in- 
volving a combination of states and activities to which he aspires (his 
goal). In terms of the criteria established for an ideal choice, this 
aspiration or proception may involve the same sort of individual errors 
and omissions as a manifest choice. Thus it may involve nothing be- 
yond a certain legree of status or a certain level of income, with 
other considerations such as individual capacity, positional require- 
ments, or t h €: full nature of the transactional process being under- 
emphasized or neglected altogether." If such neglect involves an erroneous 
assumption by the individual lh 3 t he possesses a particular capacity, 
the individual may come to hold a concept of ideal self toward which 
none of his actions can lead. In such a case the feedback process 
could not operate effectively and it is predicted that there would be 
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less consistency within the manifest behavior of the individual. 

Another basis for feedback failure can lie in the individual’s 
perception of external reality; plans and aspirations may be built 
upon the hope (or assumption) that external conditions will subsequently 
come to favor achievement of the individual's goals. If these hopes 
or assumptions are not justified, the same sort of feedback problems 
may be reflected through seemingly purposeless individual behavior. 

This aspirat ional-procep t ional transaction car. bu represented 
in the same form as the ideal choice discussed earlier in this section. 
The structure is equally applicable, in that in order to be ideal the 
proceived transaction must satisfy the criteria derived rom full con- 
sideration of (1) individual, (2) transactional, and (3) positional 
characteristics, Thus the proceived activities must be within the 
capacities of the individual to develop or acquire by that time, the 
position must continue to meet the requirements that the individual 
will come to have, and the day-to-day process must be of such a nature 
that the individual would be willing to undertake it under then cur- 
rent conditions. If any of these criteria were not met, or would not 
be met, them the proception would not provide an adequate basis against 
which the individual's feedback system could adjust behavior . 

This might differentiate between (1) those consistencies 
resulting from psychopathological factors and (2) t \ ose described as 
purposeful, Thus an extremely neurotic individual nay display a type 
of behavioral consistency which prevents the choice of actions which 
would be purposeful with regard to the individual's goal. 'Purpose', 
then, would denote a pattern of a c hievement rather tian mere)y a pat- 
tern. However, the triplications of this differentiation are not de- 
veloped for this essay. 
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T he Perceived Transaction : 

The "second ' 1 transaction in which the individual is involved is 
that of the self concept and the individual’s perception of outer 
reality. In terms of "pursuing goals," everything that the individual 
does in the vocational situation is based upon what he thinks he is, 
and what he thinks is going on around him that is relevant, Conse- 
quently a great part of what he decides to do (action-in-situat ion) 
will be in response to the transaction of self and situation — as he 
p erc ei ves it . 

A review of the literature in the area oC phenomenology and 
self theory would lead to the conclusion that it was only this dimen- 
sion. of "self as perceived", that could be related directly with 
manifest behavior. However, it should be clear that the ideal self, 
proeeived in a desired futur e transaction, plays at least as great a 
role in the determination of behavior. Tn fact it is this concept of 
ideal self-in-situation as goal, achieved through the adjustment of 
activity by perceived self-in-sltuation, within the absolute limits set 
by the characteristics of real, self-in-situation, that permits the 
formation of a theoretical structure of behavior which does not depend 
upon a metaphysical "agent" or "will*” 

From the model, it is possible to hypothesize that the individual’s 
immediate behavior will be imperfect in terms of the criteria outlined 
previously, and also that there will be evidence of consistent distor- 
tions in perception which might suggest the source* of distortion, and 
hence lead tc a greater understanding of the developmental process, In 
addition, it might lead to a mo . specific location of greater distor- 
tion in either the immediate, perceived transaction, or in the aspirational , 
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proceived transaction. In oth^r words* from differences between (1) 
others 1 assessments, and (2) the individual's reports regarding his con- 
cepts of current and potential "reality," it is possible that a m:re 
refined categorization of pathology or maladjustment might result, 
based upon the concepts of tropism, information, and feedback (Wiener* 1954). 



3 . The Actual Transa ction of bolf and Sit uat ion : 

As suggested in the previous section* there 
are certain limits placed upon the process of transaction, both by the 
absolute nature of certain individual capacities and by the reality of 
environment. Even though a transaction is largely determined by its 
ongoing nature as a process, there is an i nt era c cional level as well. 

Thus certain characteristics of individual and situation are not going 
to be altered by the process of individual behavior-in-situation. For 
ail practical purposes, these individual state? -proper t ies will remain 
constant • 

In this sense the transaction of real self and real environment 
is lin ited to a degree. This limit is set by the intera ction of self 
and situation, i.e., by those sets of individual and/or situational 
state 3-proper ties which jre not subject to cl ange by transitional pro- 
cess. Consequen tly the more accurately an it dividual perceives self 
and e ituation, the move these limits will be reflected In chosen actions. 

Once the various conceptual aspects and levels of transaction 
have been defined the dynamic process of development appears far less 
complex. In essence, the process Is one involving the acquisition and 
modification of concepts, and their subseque it evaluation and ranking, 
from which arises an image of an ideal self- n-s ituat ion. This Image is 
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then used as a basis for comparing the perceived results of individual 
behavior-in-situation with those results rhich would lead to the 
achievement of the ideal self. 

The highly individual style manifested by each human being 
develops f rom the way his or her T, thinking machine” is current ly con- 
structed and "programmed" (which determines the results of experiencing), 
and also upon the input from situation (which determines the maximum 
amount of information available to experience). From th^s analcgy it 
can be suggested that characteristics of individual capacity, experience, 
and evaluation are only one determinant of the developmental process. 

The same applies to characteristics of the individual's situation, in 
that it too is only a part of what determines individual behavior-in- 
situation. Finally, the ongoing process of individual behavior-in- 
situation can be seen as a functional Influence upon both individual 
and situational characteristics, and therefore upon choice. Behavior 
is not determined "from inside," then, by an ant hroponorphic "ego," 
or "from outside" as the result of a "stimulus-response" relationship. 
Each such concept inplies the observation of only one aspect of the 
total process, and since these aspects cannot be separated operationally 
it is misleading to separate them in theory. 

It is the writer’s feeling that the proposed theoretical 
structure avoids this separation to a greater extent than any other 
theory readily applicable to vocational investigation. No variable is 
ruled out, just as no set of variables is presented as containing cen- 
tral causality or "causal primacy." The next chapter illustrates the 
implications of this approach with regard to the evaluation of current 
vocationa. theories. 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE SELF-CONCEPT: A CONSTRUCT IN TRANSITION* 

Overview 

Like Tiedeman’s ’’retrospect and prospect" chapter with which 
this section opened, the following chapter which concludes the section 
provides a summary of recent investigations together with implications 
for subsequent work. 

This concluding chapter focuses in particular upon the sub- 
stance and Implications of the Kehas and Field chapters immediately 
preceding. It is a very concise statement which resists further 
abstraction and which needs little introduction. However, we might 
note at least their statement made in conclusion: " ..reasons for 

choice are more indicative than manifest choice." Again, we hear 
the note sounded by Field. In subsequent chapters of this collection 
ve shall see further exploration of that statement, with particular 
regard for the intimate 'ele^ionship that must exist among reason, 
reasons, rationality and imaginative, and preconscious , tacit modes of 
knowing. 



* Thie chapter is based on a paper by Field, Kehas, and 
Tiedeman published as "The Self-Concept in Career Development: A Construct 
in Transition/’ Personn e l and G uidance Journal, 196J, (41), 767-771. 
[Harvard Studies In Career Development, No. 24.] 
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Status: Dif f erent i at ion, Not Consolidation 

An accurate report of research in progress ac Harvard requires 
a statement of differentiation* Consolidation, at this point, is impos- 1 
sible because an emerging clarification of basic concepts reveals a 
significant movement away from such notions as "vocational maturity in 
adolescence" (Super, Critcs, Hummel, Moser, Overstreet, and Warnath, 1957) 
and "vocational self-concept" (0 ? Hara, 1958). Consequently, this chapter 
is directed to the task of differentiating between the established new 
directions being explored at Harvard, and their bases in the Career 
Pattern Study, former Harvard Studies in Career Development (Tiedenan and 
O'Hara, 196 j) , and other ongoing research. In brief, it has become 
necessary to redefine what is to be assessed and to free definition 
from the operational limitations Inherent in current techniques. This 
is a satisfying condition on this eve of the demise of the Harvard Studies 
in Career Development, and tne birth of a Center for Research in Careers 
at Harvard, under the direction of Dr. Anue Roe and Dr. Tiederaan. Let's 
stipulate where we are, though, before we attempt to note where ’/e are 
head ing . 

Perhaps the most effective means of clarifying our departure 
involves a step-by-step report of recent developments. In this sense, 
tRen, the new branch began in 1957 with O'Hara's unpublished paper on the 
importance of the self-concept to a general theory of occupational choice 
(O'Hara, 1957). The several subsidiary studies which O'Hara has since 
completed (O'Hara, 1959, 1962 a & b; O'Hara anl fiedeman, 1959), provided 
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a firmer empirical basis . ir the central position recently ascribed to 
self-concept in the study of vocational development — seemingly quite in 
accord with statements by Super and some of his colleagues (Super, 1953; 
Super £t_ al , 1957; Super and Overstreet, 1960; Super, Jordaan, Matlin, and 
Star ishevsky , 1963). Eut this accord did not extend to include a common 
definition of the self-concept. As it became feasible to reconsider it 
operationally, self-concept began to appear not only more central, but 
also far more variable and complex, 

A further step in our progress came from assimilation of Tyler's 
contribution to theory and method for assessing vocationally relevant con- 
ceptions of self (1959, 1961). An effective framework for research must 
include a changing, developing complex of conceptions of self, all of 
them susceptible to the influence of situation. 

The power of situation to shape conceptions to self, and throug h 
such c oncepts to affect aspiration or choice, was suggested by Herriott's 
research (1961), Currently, it is being well established by Shea (1965) 
who is continuing the work of the late Professor Samuel Stouffer. It is 
evident, for example, that children from deprived backgrounds frequently 
do not experience any reason to think of th emselves in connection with 
higher education, which is on 1 reason why th»y rarely plan for it — or 
even accept it when offered. 

To repeat, as a result of th^se investigations self-concept was 
assured the central place that Super (1953) predicted it would take. The 
f act of its appearance, however, has tended to blur some essential differ- 
ences in how it is defined and used by various researchers. Recent work 
(Kehas, Chapter 3) has led to an extensive redefinition of theory and has 
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served to highlight these differences. This position will be considered 
in the next section, to be followed by a consideration of conceptions of 
self in vocational situation and of some resulting operational implica- 
tions (Field, 1961 and Chapter A). 

Conceptions of S elf end Self-Concept 

A person is capable of reflecting upon himself experiencing 
and framing judgments about that experience. These judgments are ordi- 
narily of the semantic form, "I am ." For instance, "I am bright 

enough to go to college" is a conception of self which many educators 
want to promote among youth in secondary school, v/henever the conception 
is warranted. We are interested in conceptions of self because they 
ordinarily serve as partial bases for choosing or planning behavior, 
although, of course, they need not do so. The conception of self as 
bright, for instance, can be of neutral force. Hence the task is to 
discover those concepts relevant to whatever behavioral events are 
under study. 

Man can view his life as ji process as well as experience 
himself as an object. This distinction, although subtle, is critical 
for delineation of self-concept. A person who construes life as a pro- 
cess can see that his behavior is part of a continuous unbroken flow of 
experience which he can n^ver fully comprehend. Appreciation, however, 
may be deepened upon reflection, analysis, and integration. Exercise 
of these processes enhances a person r s comprehension of his position in 
the world and thereby increases the potential control he can have over 
his own circumstances . 
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In seeing life as process, a person may come to believe that 
conceptions of self are iust that, conceptions, that is, categorizations 
of experience which are valuable in ordering experience and anticipating 
the future. Realizing this, a person can view not only life as process 
but self as proce ss , so that the focus changes from one of self-concept 
to the process of self-conceptualizing . 

Many issues abound in defining self-concept as the systematizing 
of self emerging from an experiencing of self as process. Here, we can 
only point to the issues and suggest further scrutiny. 

The first issue surrounds the data and their observation. Is 
the self-report equivalent to the self-concept ? The relationship of 
these two constructs lies at the basis of an old and unsolved problem: 
what is the place of introspection in scientific investigation? This 
question must be clearly and openly confronted. 

A second issue concerns the inferences made from these observed 
data, e , g . , the meaning of the arrangement of conceptions of self as ob- 
tained in a Q-sort . Mere ordering, without inquiring into the bases for 
ordering, is only a first step; necessary, but hardly sufficient. There 
are at least two questions inherent in this second issue: (1) What is the 

relationship of the comparison of self sorts (what are you like) with ideal 
sorts (what do you want to be like) to the nature of goals and motivation? 

(2) Do discrepancies in the sorts describing, for example, how a person think 
significant others might lik him to be, logically reflect all the contin- 
gergies needed for adequate understanding of the premises of a person’s self- 
system viewed as seJf as process? 

Athlrd issue involved in defining self-concept as the system 
of self evolving from the experiencing of self as process has to do with 
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both (1) the degree to which a person is, or nay become, aware of the 
process, and (2) the treatment of what psychoanalytic conceptions have 
called unconscious motivation. Specifically, the relationship in ques- 
tion involve?; the processes of self -conceptualizing and consciousness 
or awareness. The difference between psychoanalysis and self-psychology 
is not in the denial by proponents of the several self-psychologies of the 
experience conceptualized as unconscious motivation in psychoanalysis. 

The difference is rather in the conceptualization of that e xperien ce into 
d ifferent primitives in the self psychologies. Hence one must look to the 
primitives of a man's theory in comparing that theory with other theories. 
Evidently this has not been done too thoroughly in reviews of sel f -psycholo- 
gies. Wylie's (1961) recent review cf research is particularly aggravating 
in this regard. Wylie was intentionally a theoret icai . There is therefore 
little wonder that her review, whicn was organized around measurement and 
research design problems, found so little in self-psycnology , She just did 
not have pertinent principles for organizing the research. 

To and froia these roots, namely, "experiencing solf-as-process" 
and M the piocess of self-conceptualizing," a theory has been added which 
is centered around "concepts of self-in- vocational- situation. 11 Th? work 
of Field (Chapter 4) or. this subject essentially offers an operational 
vocational aspect to the theoretical approach proposed \y Kehas (Chapter 3). 
We turn to the implications of that theory at this time. 

Self in Vocational Situation; S ome Operational Implications 

F.’eld's theory takes the form of a structural representation of 
vocational development within which relevant aspects of individual experience 
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are specified, namely those which af f«?c t choice by determining the bases 
for choosing * Following Kehas, the theory suggests that individuals 
choose actions which fit their current notions of: (1) what they are 
like; (2) what they can be like; (3) what they want to be like; (4) what 
their situation is like; (5) what theix situation might become; and 
finally, (6) the way they see these aspects of self and situation as 
b^ing related. 

Consequently, it is held that choice is affected by the way s 
in which the individual arrives at such conceptions of self-in-situation, 
by his exper i encing style in other voids. This style can be said to 
determine or limit the experiencing p rocess , and therefore the concep- 
tual results of experiencing as well. To the extent that choice is 
based upon these concepts of self and ’’out there,’’ such styles bacome 
the bases for action choices, i . e . . of vocational aspirations, of plans 
for implementation, or entry into a position, and of development in and/ 
or beyond entry position (career). 

There is in the above theory close resemblance to Super, and 
still closer similarity to Starishevskv and Matlin (In Super, e_t_ a_l, 1963) 
But agair there are key differences, in that the bases for choosing may be 
o^ great variety and complexity, never fully fixed into rigid combinations 
and highly subject to situational influence. Although idiosyncratic, 
individual behavior is not immune to new and different experiences or 
situations. People change. Hence ’’translation of the self-concept into 
vocational terms” does not happen once and for all, or even every now and 
again; it too is a developmental process. It is not an incorporation of 
’’^a dictionary," or of fixed sell-knowledge, but rather the on-going 
revision by. experience, o_f expetiencing styles, and the conceptual results 
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of experiencing (choice bases). Hence individual idiosyncracy is broad. 
It remains possible for a person consistently to "be himself" while at 
the same time fluctuating among seemingly diverse patterns of behavior, 
choice, or aspiration, because maturational and/or situational changes 
will help determine these patterns by affecting the choosing styles. 

There are several operational implications within this theo- 
retical orientation toward an idiosyncratic but variable development 
process. Perhaps tiie most important and illustrative of these is the 
implication that reasons for choice are more indicative than manifest 
choice, that assessment of experiencing style is a better basis for 
predicting or counseling than assessment of the conceptual results of 
experiencing. SeJ.f-repor ts , Q-sort arrangements, and/or test protocols 
do not lead directly to an understanding of the nature of future choices. 
Instead, they suggest the bases upon which future choices will be made. 
Thus prediction need no longer depend upon the continuation of the 
individual’s situation, because it can incorporate situational variables 
—suggesting what limited situational aspects the individual is likely 
to experience**-and hence the bases upon which he will choose. This is 
the likely direction of our coming efforts to assess self in vocational 
situation. 
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Overview 



The chapters which comprise the first section of t lis book 
place the College Board monograph of Tiedeman and o'riara in ,.ts 
developmental context. They exemplify prior developments in theory 
and practice within the context of the Harvard Studies in Career 
Development from which the Tiedeman-O’Hara monograph emerged* They 
provide, thus, the basis for considering in this section t h i conceptual 
issues which have emerged since and which, in turn, set the, stage of 
dialogue for the "new directions” in current projects co b presented 



1963-1965. This was a period of general stock-taking, a* period in which 
recapitulation of recent thinking produced something of a "watershed 11 
perspective regarding psycho-social contexts and processes of personal 
choice behavior. The chapters included here, thus, serve first of all 
to summarize and clarify the issue:; in conceptualization and investigative 
strategies that became the focus of work following the Tiedeman-O f Hara 
monograph. In addition, they provide a perspective regarding those 
issues which directly anticipates the new directions or exploration 
outlined ir the next chapter. 



in the next section. 



The chapters of this section represent work from the period 
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FROM SELF-CONCEPT TO PERSONAL DETERMINATION 
IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT* 

Overview 

The summer of 19^3 brought to a conclusion one period of 
collaboration between Tiedeman end Robert O'Hara and Frank Field. With 
O'Hara, Tiedeman had presented a statement of the concept of career in 
personality, emphasizing the form that career takes in the development 
of personal identity (Tiedeman and O'Hara, 196-3). With Field, he had 
presented a statement or the concept purposeful action and of the 
possibility of using the cultivation of purpos.e, particularly the purpose 
achievable through vocational development, as a goal wit.h which to unify 
the diversity of personnel services offered to students throughout 
their education (Tiedeman and Field, 1962). 

During the academic year 1963-1964 while on sabbatical leave 
at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, 
Tiedeman had occasion to reflect on purposefuL action in relation to 
his understanding of the then current st itements of Super (Super, 
Starishevsky , Matlin, and Jordoan, 1963) regarding self-concept In 
vocational development. As a result of these reflections, a relationship 
between Tiedeman 1 s concept of career and Super's concept of vocation 



*This chapter is based on a part of * paper by David V. Tiedeman 
circulated under title of "The Organization and Intention of a Proposed 
Data and Educational System for Vocational Decision-Making (Harvard Studies 
in Career Development Number 42) . 

Tiedeman is indebted both to Mrs. Fileen Morley, Research Assistant, 
Center for Research in Careers, for criticism and revision of an earlier 
^ draft of this chapter and to Professor Warren D. Gribbons, Regis College, 

-r a 1963 summer seminar on an Information System for Vocational Decisions. 
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vas worked out. At the same time, Tiedeman began to view the concept 
of purposeful action as providing a mean;- for stipulating the further 
possibilities available for the cultivation of personal determination 
in career. In brief, Tiedeman realized that, if he studied careers 
only as they had occurred , his studies, while they might be consiitent 
with current notions of "behavioral research' 1 , would not be fully 
"purposeful" *n relation to either his own career or the imp locations 
of his theory. If, on the other hand, he studied careers as they were 
in the proc ess of becoming , his research couLd lead to the potential 
improvement of Guidance- in-education, and a perspective regarding 
rationale and strategy in studies of human behavior more consistent 
with our implicit concerns for freedom in hunan action. Tiedeman 
realized, however, that action guided by the implications of this new 
perspective would require hi r i to make more explicit an understanding 
of (*..) the conduct of inquiry and the nature of evidence and inference 
in the study of human action and (2) the theoretical implications of 
the concept of personal determination in career development. These 
two lines of writing were developed during 1263-1964. 

In the first chapter of this section Tiedeman focuses or the 
"science" problem and provides in the course of his discussion a detailed 
review of the development of this problem a* a bridging consideration 
betv een Super’s work at Columbia and his owi at Harvard. In brief, 
Tiebeman’s solution to the "science" proble i requires belief that the 
concept of the personally-determined career can be free of several 
pre lent restraints on the meaning of "behavioral science". In his view 
the current behavioral sciences represent propositions about persons’ 
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knowledge or present participation vis-a-vis the "variables 11 crucial 
to the scientists’ prediction of behavior. r he science of personal 
determination, on the other hand, while it still requires the framing 
and testing of propositions about persons’ behavior, frames such 
science-like propositions on the presumption that the person has had 
prior opportunity to learn about and to participate in the dimensions 
of his behavior which render it predictable. 

The implication of this position is that the behavioral 
sciences must become information within a context of purposeful action. 
Such a paradigm permits analysis of the person using the resources of 
the behavioral sciences as data appropriate to his own purposes. 
Purposeful action, thus, becomes explicated as the evolution of (1) 
goals from the experience of using such data and (2) the revision and 
reformulation of goals from the experience of acting upon goal-directed 
sequences guided by that inf ormation . 

These are the issues Tiedeman deals v:ith in this first chapter 
devoted to the "science" problem. In the second chapter of this section, 
namely Chapter 7, he turns to a more explicit consideration of the 
"theory" problem. 
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SeJL f-Concep t and Perr.onal Determinati on 
i n Career Development 

During 1962-1963, Donald Super joined Henry Borow, Jean 
Jordaan, Robert O’Hara, Ted Volsky, and Tiedeman in preparing a set 
of monographs under commissior m the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In the course of discussions in what turned into a seminar, 
Tiedeman became fascinated by the possibility of delineating personal 
determination of career witnin Super’c concept of vocational development. 
T? at possibility has directed his thought since publication of his 
monograph with O’Hara (Tiedeman and O’Hara, 1963). Tiedeman attempts 
to draw these threads together here because they underlie his proposal 
for the Information System for Vocational Lecisions (to be presented in 
Section III). Tie Information System constitutes the present phase of 
Tiederaan’s effort to provide a system of thought within which it is 
possible to comprehend somewhat more, the theory, processes and data 
of self-determination in career development. 

Super’s 1963 Statement of Self-C on cept Theory . Protestor Super 
assumed responsibility during our College Board seminar for drawing 
together research on self-concept and for reformulating his theory on 
the self-concept in vocational development. The results of that work 
appear in the monograph Career Development : Self-Concept Theory (Super, 

Starishovsky , Matlin, and Jordaan, 1963). 

As Indicated more fully in Chapter 'i, Super’s discussions and 
essays growing from the seminar Look three essential directions: 

1. the placing of self-concepts into a theory of vocational 
development ; 
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2, the provision of more operational statements of the 
development of self-concepts; and 

3, the specification of the tasks of vocational development 
encountered in adolescence and young adulthood. 

In addition. Super supervised the p?eparation by Reuben Starishe _,k.y 
and Norman Matlin of an essay on the translation of self-concepts into 
vocational terms. Super also stimulated his colleague, Jean Pierre 
Jordaan, to pr vide an essay on exploratory behavior. In this essay 
Jordaan was interested in the origination of self and occupational 
concepts. 

Robert O'Hara and Tiedeman met regularly with Super and his 
group in the process of framing their essays as noted. O'Hara and 
Tiedeman were engaged in: 

1) expanding their understanding of a chosen alternative into 
an understanding of a process of choosing; and 

2) relating the development of the process of choosing in 
vocational life to Erikson's (1939) psycho-social process of 
identity formulation. 

In reflecting, under criticism, upon the ideas of Jordaa.. 
and Super and those of O'Hara and Tiedeman it cr.me clear to Tiedeman 
that Super was engaged in advancing his thought by: 

1. expanding Wylie's (1961) review of . self-concept theory by 
incorporating vocational choice as an additional me. ns of self 
differentiation, an omission in Wylie's thought:; 

2, incorporating seif-concipts [note the plural form in light 
of Kehas' statement (Chapter 3)) as « primary term of self 
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differentiation in contrast to his previous emphasis on 
self-concept alone; 

3, construing the union of self and vocation essentially 
as a translation; and 

4, attributing motivation for the translation in 3) largely 
to external events known as "tasks of vocational development," 

In contrast, Erikson (1959) analyzes the development of ego- 

identity in relation to modification in awareness of one's psycho-social 
position. Erikson's concept of "position" is at once social ("what 
they want me to be," so to speak) and personal (something in the individual's 
core). Thus, the ego development which Erikson sketches involves the 
incorporation of social roles into the ego through the mechanisms of the 
self, among other mechanisms. However, Erikson' s ego development also 
involves the effect an social roles of psychological development should 
personal responsibility become operative. 

O'Hara and Tiedeman attempted to bring Erikson' s conception 
of ego-development into Super's conception of self-concept in vocational 
development. Tneir principal mechanLsm for the attempted union was the 
logic of decision-making (see Section I). Decisi un-making was propos'd 
as central in the more comprehensive mechanisms of differentiation 
and integration. Finally, decisions of vocational development were 
particularly construed as prime opportunity for the differentiation and 
integration of ego Identity. Such differentiation and integration in 
turn develops the potential of decision in personal development. 

Tiedeman and O’Hara's effort to place decision in the center 
of the development of identity through vocation brought Tiedeman to 
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realization that he must then analyze the process of career development 
in terms of the potential groi^th in awareness of one's responsibility 
for vocational behavior. His habits as a former statistician made 
this realization difficult, Experiments in psychology do not ordinarily 
involve the subject as an agent in processing the seeming data from 
the experiment , Thought as a mechanism in behavior is therefore usually 
unanalyzed in psychology particularly in relation tc the effect under 
specific investigation* Professor Super's thought during 1962-1963 
was also bound by this restriction (see Field in Chapter 4), This is 
why he, with Starishevsky and Wallin, attempted to invoke the formal 
concept of "translation" in seeking to operationalize the union of 
self and vocation. Furthermore, this is why "developmental tasks" 
becomes a prime term in his system of vocational development because 
initiation of development is kept external in the bahavioral mode of 
analysis. Crites (1964) accepts similar limitation on his conception 
of vocational maturity. 

Beginning with the College Board seminar, Tiedeman has given 
serious consideration to the possibility that ve can make science-like 
propositions about the actions of people when the data on which ve base 
those science-like propositions are also provided for the person to 
whom we believe they apply. Tiedeman thereby focused his interest on 
the p-ocess of knowing as has Bruner (1962). 

The Ideal in the Self-Concept. Prior to the College Board 
seminar Tiedeman preferred to construe vocational behavior as primarily 
stemming from conceptions of self. In maintaining this preference, he 
frequently exasperated his collaborator, Robert O'Hara. However, his 
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interest did lead him under O’Hara's guidance to comprehend the potential 
effect of personal impression upon a pattern of action. 

The College Board seminar with its concomitant responsibility 
for an essay with O’Hara caused Tiedeman to realize that he was avoiding 
consideration of r primary question in vocational development, namely, 
what is the origin of conceptions of self (see Field in Chapter 4), the 
question which Roe and Siegelnan (1964) ask in terms of the origin of 
interests. O'Hara and Chris Kehas, then a student at Harvard, brought 
the conception of "idealness" into Tiedeman's attention and the conception 
of "idealness” in turn became a bridge to his giving r e pons ibil ic y for 
personal determination a central position in his thought about career 
deve lopment . 

Kehas first developed a critical review of the self-concept 
(Chapter 3). His review notes the streams of research which have on the 
one hand dealt with stated conceptions of self and on the other hand with 
discrepancies between these conceptions and those which are considered 
to be ideal. It is the presumed need for consistency in actual and ideal 
conceptions of self which has directed the the y >eut ic interest in the 
self-concept. It is conceptions of self which have influenced vocational 
study of seJf-concept because of the need in vocational choice tbaory to 
attribute direction to interest and assessment of personal circumstance. 
Kehas clearly distinguished these two uses of self-concept in his dissert- 
ation (1964) and successfully used the distinction in relating both self- 
concept and conceptions of self to school achievement relative to expect- 
ed level of attainment. 

Purposeful Action and Career Development . Kehas joined Field 
and Tiedeman (Chapter b) in proposing the incorporation of the concept 
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of idealness into the problem of explaining the emergence of vocation 
in the self-concept. The idealness concept provides a primary term 
within which it is then logically possible to construe the potential 
for direction in vocational behavior. However, the concept of idealness 
in turn offers two difficulties in theory, namely: 

1) the source of the ideal may be construed as only external 
to the person and hence lead to illogical and sometimes even 
inflammatory considerations of both presence and time; and 

2) the ideal logically bears no necessary connection with 
actual events because the person must himself forge a connection 
if the ideal is to guide action. 

Kehas, Field, and Tiedeman are in accord as to the advantage 
which incorporation of the concept of idealness holds for development of 
theory in career development, Kehas elected to study the conception 
itself in his dissertation. Field elected to make further analyses of 
the problems of presence and connection in his dissertation. Field's 
thought gave rise to his concept of purposeful action (Field, Chapter 4 
and 1964). In purposeful action, existence of a desired future state 
and of an awareness of a present state are both postulated. Furthermore, 
knowledge of a discrepancy between the desired and actual states is 
presumed to exist. Under such conditions it then becomes possible: 

1) to think of ends and means; 

2) to derive goals; 

3) to plan; 

4) to undertake activity under guidance of the plan which is 
designed Lo reduce the known discrepancy; and 
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5) to experiment with the use of means under guidance of 
plan until the end is accomplished or until realization begins 
to appear that ends and the whole structure of purpose must 
be shifted. 

Purp osing through Educ a tion . Purposeful action in no sense 
either determines completely from the outside the advisability of 
pursuing one end or another or guarantees the achievement of a desired 
end. Field deliberately defines purposeful action so that goal determination 
and risk are left as matters of both individual choice and intelligence. 

It has been for these reasons that Tiedeman has given very serious 
consideration to using purposeful action as the goal of Guidance as 
organized within an educational frame (Tiede::.^ and Field, 1962 ; 

Tiedeman, 1964), Purposeful action permits the guidance practitioner 
to focus directly upon two professional problems, namely: 

1) the exercise of individual choice; and 

2) the exercise of intelligence in action. 

Obviously Tiedeman uses the term "intelligence 1 ' in a wider sense from 
scholastic aptitude test scores. In fact Tiedeman intends the term to 
connote the exercise of thought and judgement in bringing act and intention 
into relation so tnat accomplishments of credibility (as judged by 
o thers) are achieved, 

Ihe concept of purposeful action is by definition a static 
concept. It is analyzed in relation to a single choice situaticn. Concepts 
of plan and feedback within the general conception are themselves fluid 
or processional. However, the primary term is only understood in terms 
of a specific choice. Field and Tiedeman came to realization of this 
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inherent limitation of their original proposition (Tiedeman and 
Field, 1962). Tiedemcn himself attempted to subsume this limit into 
a larger conception of more general power, Tiedemau does so by 
thinking of purposeful action as being but a paradigm applicable in 
many circumstances. That overarching paradigm essentially places the 
sub-paradigm of purposeful action into the frame of time. Purposing, 
not purposes, then becomes the essential conception (Tiedeman, 1964), 

Tiedeman elects to conceive "purposing" in relation to an 
educational frame. Ho does so because that is where he believes that 
Guidance should be practiced. Tiedeman does not limit meaning of 
'’educational frame" to schools and colleges. However, he does limit 
meaning of the term to an institutionalized form of encouraging persons 
to become thoughtful about their action. By this means he seeks societal 
sanction for the ethic he urges upon those he serves. Furthermore, he 
accepts limi' on his pursuit of that ethic. If society does not support 
him, he is with idea but without power. 

The conception c 1 ’purposing" permits Tiedeman to imagine 
opportunities throughout the school day and life in which invocation of 
the paradigm of purposeful action is possible. In relation to such 
possibilities the processes of purposeful action can be seen as potentially 
available to adult and student attention rather frequently. Furthermore, 
there is no reason for vocation to be the sole context in which such 
processes are brought into attention. Decisions of relationship in family, 
neighborhood, recreation, school subjects and life plans are all analyzable 
in the terms of this single conception. However, by attending to the 
process of, and skill in, deriving purpose throughout educational activity, 
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it becomes possible to conceive of a developed sense of laving purposed 
and cf being responsible for what is happening to one. It is not that 
Tiedeman wants people to have purposes continuously. He merely wants 
people : 

1) to be capable because of education of having purpose 
when desired; and 

2) to recognize that the analysis of personal activity in 
relation to the paradigjn of purposeful action provides each 
of us with powerful means of urders tanding ourselves. 

Tiedeman cares not, except as an educator, that people are rational. 
However, he does care as a Guidance practitioner in education that each 
person come to recognize as best he then can that irrationality can 
only be conceived in relation with rationality. It is not possible to 
be irrational unless one has a conception of rationality with which action 
is being compared. This is the goal he seeks by purposing as a Guidance 
practitioner through education (see Section V) , 

The Possibility f o r Science in Purposing Through Educatio n 

We have so far indicated that Tiedeman f s primary; attention in 
understanding career developrrent is presently given to incorporating the 
personal conception of idealress within the vocational self-concept, 
through application of the paradigm of purposeful action* with sufficient 

f 

repe :i t iveness that mastery of the process of acting purp osefully is 

i 

achieved. This triplicity may be re-stated in the form cf goals, thus; 

1 

1) tie incorporation of the personal concept ioi of idealness 
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within the vocational self-concept; 

2) the use of the paradigm of purposeful action as a process 
model; and 

3) the achievement of mastery over the process of acting 
purposefully, through repetitive practice. 

Tiedeman is also interested that vocational activity be a 
form of expression cf purposeful action. Prior to the above excursion 
Tiedeman had proposed tlat it is possible to frcime science-like 
propositiers with regard to the incorporation of facts/data by persons 
sharing meay of thu f ^cts/data which behavioral scientists ordinarily 
exclude f *om consideration of their subjects. We return here to that 
assertion . 

Field ,.nd Yiedernan recently wrote of "V asur ement for Guidance 1 ' 
(Tiedeman anc Fisld, 1965). The prepositicn "for" is; very deliberately 
placed \\ their title. They wrote a statement vlp'ch: 

1) presents the ordinary paradigm of prediction through 
tra it s/ factors (Tiedenan, 195b); 

2) proposes that mastery of that paradigm be a responsibility, 
not cf the scientist: alone, but also of the verson attempting 
to give direction to his life; and 

3) explores the possibility of making sc ien:e-like propositions 
about the process ut incorporation which the person would use 

in turning the historical-type statements of behavioral science 
into information for himself in relation to growing knowledge 
of his intentional framework. 

It is their belief that, if the scientist remains explicit about 1) and 
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2) above, he can accumulate records of the history of 3). These record 
can in turn provide data about which the scientist can then attempt to 
formulate explicit and reproducible statements at out the phenomenon 
of a person involved in the incorporation of a process by which he can 
evolve and use a feeling of mastery over his vocitional destinies. 
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CHAPTER 7 



OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION: 

FOUNDATIONS FOR A LANGUAGE OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT* 

Ove r iiei) 

In this chapter, Tiedeman proposes foundations for a language 
of career development consistent with his point of view regarding the 
second or "theory 11 problem that emerged during this period of "stock- 
taking," In this paper he first delineates the incipient concept of a 
personally-determined career in the history of investigation of voca- 
tional development. He then outlines the value of the conception in 
relation to goal and program in guidance-in-education. 

Tiedeman introduces his discussion with a phenomenological 
context provided by the case of "Paul/' He then reviews the development 
of studies in the field of occupational psychology, indicating salient 
themes and strategies of differencial relationship among the various 
major investigators. Next he out ; ines a "language" of career develop- 
ment in occupational psychology, bringing to a prelimirary integration 
the two major paradigms of earlier collaboration (1) dif f erentiation- 
integration (with O’Hara) and (2) purposeful action (with F*ield) , In 
conclusion, he considers the cultivation of a will to purposeful action, 
in education and through the processes of vocational maturity. 

‘'This chapter is p..rt of the chapter "Occupational Psychology 
and Guidance in Education" by Oavii V, Tiedeman (Tiedemai, 1965), It is 
alao tile expanded version of "The Cultivation of Career Jn Vocational 
Development Through Guidnnc e-i n-Educa t ion’* (Tiedeman, l«h5K 
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A Preliminary Glimpse of Car eer 

From Occupation to Ca reer. Tht study of occupational psychology 
in the United States has traditionally emphasized both the demands for 
work which an employer makes upon an employee and the assessment of 
whether an applicant for work is likely to fulfill demands or not. Other 
well studied topics in occupational psychology include 1) conditions of 
work, 2) opportunity for work, and 3) peopled interests in work activi- 
ties of various kinds. However, occupational psychology presently focuses 
upon the choices which are inherent in vocational activity. Choice occurs 
among collections of people, each of whom fulfills intentions through his 
work. The choices a person makes as he pursues his intentions at work 
determine his career. 

The concept of ’’career" has tw r o meanings. In one sense, "career" 
is a sequence of opportunities arranged fat ait employe? with the intention 
of providing him responsibility of an increasingly delicate nature. In 
another sense, "career" is the development of cognitive structures by a 
person which allows him to engage in the exercise of initiative at work 
with a feeling of fulfilling his desires. 

The concept of career i r occupational psychology is not far 
developed even in the first or other-determined sense 1 have indicated, 
Nevertneless I shall attempt to state the case for the concept of career 
in the more complex second, or personally-determined, sense. I do so 
because the more complex case embraces the sinpler, olher-de term 1 
career and because personal determination of carter constitutes the frontier 
in the theory of career development, at the prtsent time. 
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I shall consider the concept of the personally-determined career 
in three ways, first I present a case which might quicken your intuitions 
by causing you to reflect on other careers including your own. Second, 

I review the ways we have studied vocational behavior both to raise 
several key issues in the study cf career development and to offer you a 
sense of modification In the subject of occupational psychology. Third, 

I offer a linguistic frame for career development. Since I can only sti- 
pulate structures in careers and necessary dependencies among structures, 

I refer to my propositions about careers as a Tl language . Tl The language 
offers opportunity for consideration of the cultivation of purposeful 
action through choosing, particularly the choosing associated with person- 
ally-determined careers. 

The Case c j; Paul (grade ni ne, bright) . (Taken from Tiedeman and 
c'Hare, 1963, pp. 14-21). Cues to the personally-determined career 
reside in the presentation of ourselves at work as we converse with others. 
The research interview about home, work and vocational choice offers some 
access to such cues. The case of Paul illustrates the point. The analysis 
of the case portrays the career which O'Hara and 1 found in the case. You 
can gain some sense of career from the interview and its analysis. Reflect 
on your own career as you read of Pauls. 

Paul's father is a law r yer; uncle designed guided missiles for the 
Air Fr::ce. 

1.1;* Well, we'd like to have you answer a few T questions aoour. edu- 
cational plans and vocational plans, what you mi grit like to do wiien you 
get older. You have any idea what you might like to do when you get older? 

S.l: * Probably something connected with science. 

v " TV stands for interviewer; "S’* for subject, namely Paul. 
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1.2: Reall> . 

S.2: Yes. Ah, biology or go to engineering school or something 

like that. 

1.3: Uh hum. 

S.3: Or go into the Air Fc*ce and do some science work there. Or 

even be a doctor. That's the last resort, probably. But science is 
probably what I'n going into. Both my uncles are scientists, my father 
is a lawyer, but I'm not interested in that. 

1.4: You're not interested n the law, huh. 

£.4: No. (laughter) 

1.5: Both your uncles are scientists, huh? 

S.5: Yes. Ed.D. and all that sort of stuff. 

1,6: Well, for goodness sake. Where do they teach? 

S.6: One of my uncles wcrks at GE Lab. Works on the microwave. The 

other works as a specialist, lie's some big engineer. 1 don't know. The 
one that works at GE Lab, works on rases and all that sort of thing. He 
and I get along pretty well together when we converse on the subject. 

1 guess that's about it. 

1.7: I see . 

S. 7: Oh. Yes. I forgot abcut another uncle. My father's, I mean 

my mother's sister’s husband works at Raytheon 

T. 8: Here in New Jersey? 

S.8: No. lie used to work in Chicago then he Went dow»n to Fennsyl- 

vania and then he was in the Midwest for quite a while and then le got 
transferred ba:k to Pennsylvania. 
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i.9: Uh hum. 

S.9: Probably because he got a promotion, then he went back to 

Pennsylvania. (laughter) 

I. 10: Have you done anything about this thing? Are you taking 

science courses? 

S.10: No. I was in science right now. (laughter) 

1. 11: Oh. 1 Were you? I’ve taken you away. (laughter) Well, okay. 

S . 1 1 : Would this be out of line to ask what I'm up here for? 

1.12: T ust to discuss this kind of thing with you. We’re inter- 

ested in the development of a career for someone. 

S . 1 2 : Oh. Do you do this with e/eryone? 

1 . 1 3 r No. I'm doing it to just a few people in the school and maybe 

in the fall I'll do a few more. What we're trying tc get at is the ideas 

about what you would like to do and how t^ese ideas got started. Did 
these ideas mainly get started from your -- (cut off by student). 

S.13: No. Not exactly. It's just that I've always liked science 

and I seem to get along pretty well i r. it. 

1.14: Uh hum. Do you do well in school? 

S.14: Ah -- it's very funny. 1 had a rotten teacher this year in 
school, Miss Campbell. You know Mr. Porter. 

1.15: No. I’m afraid I don't. 

S . 1 5: Well , he's quite famous and 1 wish I'd gotten him. He, ah, he’s 

a fabulous scientist. 

1.16: Uh hum. But you do enjoy working in science. 
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Yes . 
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1,37: How about math? 

S.17: Oh. Yes, I enjoy that, too, That's what next year in ninth- 

grade mostly science and math are the subjects with the exception of 
English required. 

1.18: What sort of marks did you get this year? 

S.18: A r s and I>'s. I get very funny averages in science but it 

averages out to a B this year. last year I got an A average. 

1*19: Uh huh. 

S.19: And in math last year I got a B. This year I got an assortment 

of A t s and B's. It came out to be a B, though. 



1.20: 


(laughter) 


You like 


to 


get gocd marks, 


huh? 


S . 20 : 


ttaimmmnrnmm. 










1.21: 


Do your folks encourage 


you to get good 


marks and work hard? 


S. 2 1 : 


They do ! I 1 


1 1 1 never 


go 


home with a D. 


If I do I T 1 1 never 



get out of the house alive. 

1.22: (laughter) And they would like you to go to college, would 



they? 



S. 22 : 


Yeah. [f we can afford it. 




1.23: 


It's a pretty tough proposition. It 


takes a lot of mone'* 


S . 23 : 


Abou $1,500 a year. 




1.24: 


Your daci is a lawyer, Where did he 


go to school? 


S . 24 : 


Columbia Law School. 




1.25: 


Uh huh. College? 




S . 25 : 


Yes. 




1.26: 


I mean Columbia College, too? 




S . 26 : 


Ah, I din't know much about that, he 


went to Columbia Law 



School and 1 think he went to college. 

o 
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1.27: How about your mother? 

S.27: She went to Columbia. That's where they met, at Columbia. 



And they both came from St. Louis and didn't kn v each other though, 
quite a coincidence when they got to New York. (laughter) She was going 
to Graduate School or something like ebat, and (pause) 



1.28: 


What did she study? 


S. 28: 


She went to Graduate School, but I don’t knew what for. She 


taught art. 


She's an art teacher. (pause) Then she got stuck with me. 



(laughter) 



1.29: 


Okay. What does your mother tnink of your idea of scientists? 


S . 29 : 


I don't know. I honestly don’t know. I suppose she thinks 


that 1 s what 


I ’m going to be . 


1.30: 


How about your father? Have you ever talked to him about it? 


S. 30: 


No, 


I. 31: 


How about your uncle? 


S . 31 : 


Well he and I don’t discuss whot I’m going to be, we just 



discuss science 



1.32: 


Just talk about science, huh? 


S. 32 : 


Yeah, we talk about radios and that sort of stuff. 


1.33: 


Uh hum. What business does your father Work for. What company? 


S . 33 : 


First National Bank. 


1 . 34 : 


As what? 


S. 34: 


Assistant in payroll department. 


1.35: 


All right. 


S. 35: 


That isn’t terribly high, by the way. (laughter) 


1.36 : 


Well that’: aH right. Sounds like a good job to me. Ah, 



what sort of things do you like to do, ah * (pause) 

o 
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S.36: Well, I like to read. And then listen to records, you know, 
Broadway and classical and then, ah, I like planes a lot and I spend a 
lot of time with them, taking pictures and so on. And then photography 
and then I fuss around with trains. 

1.37: Oh, do you? Is that so? All these things are related to 

scientific projects. 

S.37: Mmmm. Yes. I never looked at it that way. 

1.38: Well they can have -- (cut off) 

S.38: Yeah. Well, if you get into hi-fi, well you're really getting 

into science. 

1.39: Yes. And you have to have all kinds of engineering knowledge 

to construct and build trains and the same is true for airplanes, too, huh? 

S.39: No. All seniors going into scientific work in airplanes go 

into the Air Force, take nuclear physics and get a plane that will fly 
with atomic energy. 

I. AO: Uh hum. Did you go over to the airport there a week or two 

ago when they had -- (cut off) 

S.AO: Oh. Yeah. And I blew a beautiful picture, you know, 1 enlarged 

them, of the Thunderbird, that Ccime out pretty well and also pictu.es of 
the B-47, 

I. 41: Good. Do you have your own darkroom in the cellar? 

S.A1: I have two closets and one is a huge one so I converted that. 
They're pretty complete. And then I've got two pretty good cameras. I 
had a full-length camera for about a year and then I, around a w’eek or 
two ago, got a Argus 21. 

1.42: How about going into phot ography . Would you like that work? 
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S.42: Well, 1 don't know. 

1.43: You never thought of it? 

S.43: I thought of it but it's sort of ah, not too bad an idea. 

1.44: You would just prefer to keep it as a hobby right now, huh? 

S.44: Hum? Oh, yeah. I like to use it for tny own. 

1.45: How about talking this over with someone. Have you ever talked 

it over with anyone? With your guidance counselor or someone like that. 

S.4 5: Oh. Do you know Mr. Murphy, well we were talking it over and 

they were giving this IQ test that chey have and I got average marks in 

English and that sort of stuff and he said I did very well in science, 

1.46: Veil, and that kind of convinced you that you were on the 

right track, huh? 

S.46: I wasn’t thinking abouc it at the time so I didn't care, but 

it’s a good idea and it’s good that I did pretty well on it. 

1.47; What other things do you like to dc, Paul? 

S.47: It’s rather hard to say, ahaaa, well you know. I do all the 

things -- I'm running out of things, (pau r e) well, I read all the time. 

1.48: Tell me what you read. 

S.48: I read a lot of aviation stories. I've got Tales of the Sout h 
Pac“ » tic . I haven't read it yet. I've heard the record many times. I 
have it, b ,f t I just borrowed it today and I read some scientific books 
and a lot of airplane books and adventure books. 

1.49: What kind of adventure bocks? 

S.49: OhJ I read Time magazine and other magazines liki a that and 

then (cut off) 

1.56: Life 7 
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S.50: is good but we don't get it so I don T t get to look at 

it often, but when I see one I usually look at it. T ime has a very good 
scientific articles. 



1.51: 


Uh mmm. 


S . 51 : 


And then the New Yocker. 1 like the cartoons. 


1.52: 


Is there anything you dislike doing? 


S . 52 : 


Also I read The New York Tim^s, that has good '•rticles cn 



science. They had a whole article on rockets a week or two ago 



1.53: 


I saw that, yeah. 


S - 53: 


That was a wonderful article. 


i— i 
U n 


Okay. So what are the sort of things ycu dislike doing? 


S . 34 : 


Oh. That is, well, mowing the lawns and that sort of tning. 



(laughter) 



1.5 s ; 


(laughter) 


S. 55: 


However, I get money out of the lawns 1 do tor the neighbors. 



I got five bucks last Sunday and I spent it all. (laughter) I spent it 
on film and I paid back my mother. Something I owed her. I have a cash 
balance of 30 cents now. (laughter) 



1.56: 


(laughter) Do you keep a budget? 


S. 56: 


I try to keep the money, but there are certain speniings that 



I do do. We've got noney in the bank and I try to keep it there. But 
I don't know what I dislike to do. Oh! The piano, I dislike that. 



1.57: 


So, this interest in science is pretty general, I gather. 


S. 57: 


T got a lot of general -- (cut off) 


1.58: 


Yeah, well, you have a specific interest in airplanes, is 



that it? 
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S ♦ 58 : 


Quite a bit. 






1.59: 


An aeronautical engineer. 


huh? 




S. 59 : 


That may be so. I’d like 


to fly, 


but .hat's impossible. 


1.60: 


Oh. Couldn’t you? 






S. 60: 


Yeah, I suppose, with glasses. I 


suppose I could get in 



I were to ditch the glasses but that’s sort of hard to do. 

1.61: Yeah, 1 guess you couldn’t do that. 

S.61: I could probably buy my own plane. A cool six thousand. 

1.62: (laughter) 

S.62: No. You can get a piper cub for five but those aren't any 

good. Get a nice one, a second he. id DV -- (unclear). As I remember after 
World War II, you could get to buy a plane for five bucks or so. 

1.63: Well, okay. Are there any other things you’d like to r . nf 

about your future plans? 

S.63: I don't know. After college, I'll just sett , ~ down and ' 

I hope. 

1) St ructure of the intervie w. Paul largely revealed himselr 
terms of his interests; there is reference to vocation though. 

2) Vocational choice . Paul is spending a summer at school (i 
tnri chment -type program) prior to entering grade nine next Septemlu 
He, too, appears to be in the stage of clarification with regard to 
vocational viioice, . . something connected with science" (S.i), 
cularly biology, engineer i ng , or medicine, presently a probable Iasi 
resort (S.3). Paul's interest in engineering is pretty well suppo. 
by identification with an uncle, possibly a physicist, who discuss- 
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Paul's work in school is consistent vith his present preference 
for science (engineering). He embarks upon c step of induction this 
summer as he pursues a course in science (S (0 . He will begin the 
* pursuit of mathematics and science in Sepremoer in grade nine (S.17), 

He has done well in mathematics and science in earlier grades (I.18-S.21). 
Paul hints at a sense o r competence in science (S.13 and S«46). His 
vocational choice suggests the attitude, "I am what 1 del" Trains, planes, 
and particularly photography are well developed interests (J.36-S.41), 

Paul was first struck by, but then appeared doubtful of the interviewer's 
suggestion (1.37) that these interests supported his choice of science as 
they seem to do. 

Paul indicates some awareness of the pattern of discontinuities 
that stand before him, college (1, 22-S, 73) and then work (S.63). He indi- 
cates awareness of what college will cost (S.23) but has some trouble 
distinguishing between college and graduate school (S.26-S.27) . Work is 
still relatively undifferentiated except for some definition of his father's 
position (S.35) and som3 negative feeling toward lawn mowing which had been 
a means of earning money (S.54-S.55). 

Paul's choice of a career in science (engineer, aeronautical), 
has been said to be in a condition of c leri fi cat i on • 

Again we must emphasize the tentative nature of the clarifica- 
tion. Although Paul is on the threshold of induction 

with regard to study for realization of his choice, about eight years 
remain before he might enter scientific work. We expect a rather signifi- 
cant growth toward vocational maturity in that Lime. 

The interview provides little or no indication that Paul lias 
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explored very much. He vas surprised by the suggestion that his choice 
of career and his hobbies were related. There is no indication that goals 
have been placed in relation one to another in order that the resulting 
psychological fields could be ordered in some way. In fact, there is the 
suggestion that Paul has repudiated his father and his career (S.3-S.35) 
and has turned to the work of a favorpd uncle. Paul hasn't learned much 
about himself in the process. Yet his life situation is pretty well 
defined for him (S.21-S.22). Definition, however, is coming fr^i the 
parents. Paul's pursuit of science tray be accompanieu by guilt unleas he 
is late i able to come to grips with the mechanism giving rise to that choice. 

3) The meaning system . This case may appear to Le proceeding on 
the surface, yet, still waters run deep. As this young man embarks pon 
the period of adolescence, he seems 10 have aehie.eri a degree of integra- 
tion that most adolescents will not have for two or tl.ree years more. 
Erikson's definition of ego identity is "the accrued confidence that one's 
ability to maintain inner sameness and continjity (one's ego in the psycho- 
logical sense) is matched by the sameness and continuity of one ' a meaning 
for others" (Erikson, 1959, p. 89). It would appear that the two contin- 
uities in the case of Paul arc neatly matched and the result is an absence 
of conflict up to the present titne. 

Paul's world is middle or uppev-middl e class. He lives in this 
kind of a community. Both his mother and father are college graduates 
and both went to graduate school . His mother ws involved for c short 
time in a career as an art teacher, a career in which die could find 
fulfillment by giving, herself so that another might become himself. His 
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uncles on both sides of the family are scientists. That he will gc ,:o 
college is a conflict-free consideration except for the reality of money. 
Yet it is presumed that somehow this will be taken care of. 

This subcultural way of life gives structure to Paul's life. 

There are in this way of life immediate, proximate, and ultimate goals 
which Paul is aware of, each to the degree of its remoteness from his 
present life. Meaning in life is presently derived from, the enjoyment 
of scientific hobbies* But further meaning is provided by the existence 
of agreed upon goals The interviewer gives some quick insight into the 
relation between the hobbies, the grades, and the career area, 

4) Autonomy . There would appea~ to be a relatively high degree of 

autonomous effort in this case. It appears also that there is environ- 
mental support for the kind of autonomous effort that Paul makes. He 
sa'.s he ci .vetted the closet (S.41). lie earns money mowing lawns and is 
allowed to . i end it on photographic material, but there is also a debt 
to be p a 1 ■ j j md here the environment encourages self-control. He is 
one our 1 in his interests by his uncles. There does not appear to be 

any pus '» ive career pressure at uome. At least within the subcultural 
limit , Paul is free, and is given support. 

5) Initiative and industry . In some of his reading Pa*' 1 recognizes 
the c b merit of adventure, but his romantic streak dees not lead him to 
consider seriously a career as . 1:1 Air Force pilot. He is aware of one of 
the tlii ^ that cannot be ordered by him, his eyesight (S.60). But his 
careei evr he ordered in other ways and he is considering many possibil- 
ity. > v.i! ' in the general area of science. The recognition of tire economic 
obi i,. vi Mi involved in a cd lore education seems to he •'datively high 
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for the ninth grade. This may be a beneficial result of the savings 
bank habit* Again in this latter instance, the environment is support- 
ing and encouraging in ways that may initially have little or no meaning 

f but may gradually attain meaning. 

j Throughout the interview Paul's attempt to conceptualize himself 

repeatedly implies he does things and enjoys doing them both at home and 
at school. He was unaware o2 the unity of his action until the state- 
ment in 1.37. This unawareness is perhaps characteristic of early adoles- 
cence, but the actual unity 1 j perhaps not quite so common. Paul is 
doing and learning. He is aware of his success and enjoyment in each 
sphere, school and home. He is saying that lie is what he learns. His 
grades reward his effort. His scores as told to him by the guidance 
counselor confirm his achievement record. And he is amusingly aware that 
his parents think w ? ell of him for this kind of effort. 

6) Identity f or ina t i on . It would appear that the successful resolu- 
tion of all the preceding crises has resulted in Paul entering upon .he 
adolescent period with che roots of His identity already formed and func- 
tioning. Although Lrikson speaks of the need to settle on a vocational 
identity, it may be that for American middle-class boys the delimitation 
of in area of interest, within which the ultimate vocational identity 
wi L L be formed, will be enough. This would seem to be particularly true 
for those boys who go on to college since this involves deferment of 
vocational experience. Support for the lack of a firm vocational identity 
appears to come from the enviionment in which everyone else is doing much 
the same thing, and adults don't realistically expect any further voca- 
t i o i la 1 specific a t i on . 
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If th s approach be true, then ve would not expect his adoles- 
cent period to be fraught with tensions, unless some new value not: a. .firmed 
in the mean in;; system of the subculture is adopted by Paul- At present such 
a contingency is not visible on the horizon. 

Finally, it may be well to note that Paul's kind of identity forma- 
tion appears to fit the modal career development pattern of the scientist 
that has more recently appeared in the research literature (for example, 
Super and Bachrach, 1957). 

7) Interests . Paul's interests are wide (S.36-S.53) and at least 
those of photography, music, and reading are well developed. Paul doesn't 
give much definition to his situation through the expression of negative 
interests, however. Perhaps, Paul is making a career of agreeing once he 
has taken a negative stand against his father. 

8) S elf-evaluati ons ♦ These have been considered fully in the previous 
sect i ons • 

9 ) Interpenetration cf awareness gained from experiencing life' s 

d i sc ont inu i t ie s . This interview illuminates three of life's discontinuities 
school, college, and vocation. Paul is still only on the step of induction 
in experiencing the discontinuity of school attendance. He is on the step 
of c lar i f icat i on in relation to college attendance and his attendance seems 
assured both because of his school experience and his parent's pressure. 
Which college it shall be is not even being explored and is only a part of 
the clarification of the vocational choice. Paul knows that college must be 
compatible witli the vocational objective, that's all. Paul's career develop 
ment is fairly mature. Paul's career dove 1 opmcnt has t lie slight suggestion 
of potential brittleness, however. "They" are tiefining the situation except 
for the permitted rebellion against father (see Ongdon, 1960). 
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10) Structure and career development . Paul reported upon his life 
when requested by an interviewer intent upon revealing the extent of 
Paul's appreciation cf his career development- I chose the case to 
emphasize that careers are apparent by grade nine (rudiments appear 
earlier, of course). The analysis of the conversation between Paul and 
his interviewer suggested chat the present course of Paul's vocational 
choice can be made evident in relation to a paradigm of the process of 
differentiation and integration as this paradigm is applied successively 
to the several discontinuities of life requiring choice and commitment 
in education and work. That paradigm which will be explained fully later 
essentially denotes the delaying mechanism of decision and of action upon 
decision, a mechanism necessary for rational endeavor. 

It is poss ible to choose educational and vocational pursuits on 
a rational basis Not everyone does so every time, of course; here I 
note only the potential. When one choose s on a rational basis he has 
opportunity to lay out alternatives, to assess both wishes and risks, to 
examine favored alternatives, and to construct a definition of himself in 
the situatio n which guides his pursuit of the elected course. The existence, 
validity, clarity, force, tentativeness, and openness of this definition, 
as its actual and imputed consequences are experienced, are of concern in 
the study of career development. It is for ‘his reason that the existing 
career development of Paul is analyzed not only in terms of the vocational 
choice but also in terms of psycho- social crises, interests, self-evaluations, 
and awareness of the depth of the complexity of the situation. All of these 
topics must be brought within the purview of a science of career development. 
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My comments upon the reported life situation of Paul deliberately 
reflect my concern for the complexity, clarity, and validity of the basis 
and motivation for choice as well as for the "balance" of the commitment 
to action so far inherent in his career development. I have let ideal 
circumstances guide my thinking and have thereby set them up as goals. 

This is not generally true of prior work in vocational development as I 
will show in the next major section. But first I want to say a little 
more about choice in collaborative ability, the basic conceptions in 
career devel opine n t . 

11) Vocational activity in collaborative activity . Vocational 
activity takes place among coalitions of people. Of course, not all acti- 
vity among coalitions of people is vocational, but all vocational activity 
is collaborative activity. 

I have a twofold purpose in noting lhai vocational activity is 
collaborative activity. In the first place I want to remind us that 
vocational activity is work and that work involves the problem of collections 
of people who must mutually ascertain the value of activity. In the second 
pl^ce I vv.nt to note that collaborative activity involves intention. The 
intention must be worked out by the parties directly involved in the 
"co-labor" of vocational activities. However, the intentions may frequent- 
ly be subject to the influence of an independent body. This influence may 
determine the limits to which the intentions of either or both members of 
the primary work group can be pursued. The policies of government and/or 
of other financial investors provide obvious illustration of how the acti- 
vities of a secondary group set limits upon the intentions of a primary 
group. Such limits dctcnniiu ho\' far a mutual goal *an he sought by 
employee and employer. 
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12) Choice in collaborative activity . Our consideration of career 
development starts with realization that we deal with the natural history 
of a person as he seeks value while pursuing the intentions which make 
his activities those of work. However, neither value nor intention are 
determined once and thereby fixed forevermore. The value of the same 
activity fluctuates. Valued activities fluctuate. Those who determine 
value change for a person. Similar things can be said of intention. 

The intentions of the employee and/or employer may also change. However, 
the important point of modi fication in values and intentions is that oppor- 
tunity for choice exists at each of the times when values or intentions 
shift. I take the subject of career development to be the origination 
and pursuit of value and intention in collaborative contexts through 
opportunities for vocational choice. 

13) V ocational choice . The choice of a vocation takes place through 
out life. There is initial opportunity to choose during common schooling. 
In Canada this opportunity .’sts in the election of the program of studie 
during the course of secondary education. Should a pupil elect the high 
school leaving program lie* must then specify vocational choice further 
through the election of one of the types of vocational- technical education 
which are available. The pupil who earns his certificate ot completion 

in one of the high school leaving programs later further differentiates 
his choice of vocation as lie enters upon work. Still more differentiation 
occurs as that former pupil moves from job to job after testing himself 
upon his first }ob. 

The process of differentiation in vocational choice which occurs 
in high school and early life for the high school leaver is not different 
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Cor the student who pursues the university program in high school 
the process is merely delayed. The high school leaver lias greater oppor- 
tunity for vocational differentiation than does the university graduate. 
Unfortunately, the high school leaver may not take advantage of this 
increased opportunity. Furthermore, the opportunity frequently arises 
wh^n help is not available to the high school leaver as it would be in the 
univers i ty . 

14) Career development . I have now introduced the notion of voca- 
tional choice. Furthermore, I have noted that vocational choice becomes 
differentiated throughout life. This di f ferentiation in vocational choice 
builds tne structure of the developing career. The theory of career 
development is relatively new and is therefore not highly developed. I 
share what I can, however, because the theory may offer perspective in 
which problems appear mor- clearly. Furthermore, a review at this time 
will further delineate \ < subject of career development for us. 
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Progen i tors of Career in Occupational Psych ol ogy 



The origin of the concept of "career" in occupational psychology 



is conveniently marked by the year 1950, Prior to that time, studies in 



occupational psychology were primarily of "success," "adjustment," and/or 
interest. After that time, attention turned to vocational development. 
Interest, adjustment, and success are aspects of career, but not the 
career itself. Why? 



after the election of an alternative has taken place. Earlier events may 
be considered as predictors of later success or adjustment in these forms 
of study but little or no effort is made to frame such variables in relation 
to the process of choosing. Furthermore, in these studies, only one occa- 
sion for choosing is under consideration at any one time. Since the career 
arises and is pursued in a context of choice, studies of success and of 
adjustment are not studies of careers, although they are studies of several 
consequences of career. Davis, England, and Lofquist (1964) attempt to 
remedy the^c defects by means of their theory of work adjustment. However, 
their theory accounts for accommodation but not foi cr.ooting. And, yet, 
the concept of choosing is essential in a theory of career development. 



ation in studies of success and adjustment are the judgments of another 
about the accomplishment and accanmoda t i on of the subject to the demand 
of his opportunity. The fact that (in a sense) "the job makes the man" 
is of importance in career. The meaning to the subject both of the demand 



Success and adjustment both deal with the events of the life 



The conseouences of relevance to career which come into consider- 
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:or task orientation and of his acceptance of respon: 



ibility for it as 



; jf 

somewhat represented in criteria (first of success ajid then of adjust* 



ment) are natters of hign relevance to a theory of career development. 

The theory of Davis, England, and Lofquist (19oM t'/erefore contribute 
to the theory of career development in this way. / 

The studies of interest which have developed in occupational 
psychology are of considerable relevance to a theory of career development. 
The habit of investigation in the past, however, has been to anticipate 
either the goal chosen or its appropriateness on the basis of an inventory 
of interests. Interests hava therefore not been placed in relation to 
choice as something which might well guide choosing if the history of 
preferences is known and if responsibility for election is fully assumed 
by him who chooses. Furthermore, neither studies of success nor of 
interests have been greatly concerned with the t edification of goal and 
the belief in its value and pursuit which result from the transaction of 
a person with his wishes as he experiences the consequences of acting to 



secure his wishes while being in interaction witn others who wish for 
themselves as well as for hiri. Occupational psychology is deficient in 



these important regards which must be incorporated into career development 



theory . 

1 ) Vocational development: The career takes shape in occupati o nal 

psychology . Studies of interest, success, and adjustment form cornerstones 
in the theory of career development emerging in the U.S. About 1950, the 
three cornerstones were placed into a structure of vocational development. 
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Particularly note the roles of both time and choice, in a theory of 
vocational development as I next discuss lines of investi- 
gation in 1) occupational inheritance through educational choice, 2) occu- 
pational choice, 3) personality and occupation, 4) accommoda tion of person- 
ality through work, 5) career patterns, and 6) vocational development. 

2 ) Occupational inheritance through educational choice (Shea , 

Cicourel a n d Kitsuse) . Work skills are specific to a person. Therefore, 
work skills must be transferred from generation to generation. At present, 
education is the primary medium for the transfer of work skills. 

The so-called life chances of a person ride with his inheritance 
of social position. In the U.S. social mobility • ly occur during social 
inheritance. The educational level of the chiLd is a prime index of that 
uture social position. 

Stouffer became particularly interested in the role of education 
in the inheritance of social position during the 1950's. He and his stu- 
dents such as Shea have studied the relationship between the social class 
of the family and the type of program the child elects in the secondary 
schools. These investigators have been particularly into tested in who 
fails to elect and pursue a college education. Shea (1964) makes headway 
in the problem of determining who falls off the ladder of scholastic 
ability. Parents strongly opposed to college do discourage the hopes of 
their children when the possibility for financial support of college educa- 
tion docs not exist in the family. However, even the neutral attitude of 
parents is not too detrimental to the college intentions of bright young- 
sters at the age of transition from elementary school to junior high school. 
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Cicourel and Kitsuse (1963) portray an excellent frame for educational 
choice in social inheritance but their ensuing evidence which indicates 
that school counselors may erroneously interfere in social mobility seems 
insu f f ic ient . 

3) ‘ Occupational choice (Ginzberg) . Ginzberg's theory of occupational 
choice (Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma, 1951) extends the study 
of vocational choice from the choice of education into the choice of 
occupation. In essence, Ginzberg r s theory proposes that: 

1. Occupational choice is a process; 

2. The process is largely irreversible; and 

3. The process takes place in three periods, fantasy, tentative, 
and realistic, the last two of which are further dif ferent iated into stages 
as noted in Exhibit 1. 



Kxhibi t 1 



The Periods and Stages of Occupational Choice 
(after Ginzberg, et al., 1951) 



A. Period of Fantasy Choice (Ages 10 and younger) 

B. Period of Tentative Choice 

1) Interest stage (Ages 11-12) 

2) Capacities stage (Ages 13-14) 

3) Values stage (Ages 15-16) 

4) Transition stage (Ages 17-18) 

C. Period of Realistic Choice 

1) Exploration stage (Ages 18-20) 

2) Specification stage (Ages 19-21) 

3) Crystallization stage (Ages 21- ) 

Ginzberg's theory has credibility because it relate itself not 
to the occupation chosen, the goal o£ the occupational psychologist before 
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Ginzoerg, but to the fact that we require the choice of an occupation 
in the U.S. 

Note that Ginzberg basically assumes that occupational choice 

represents the approach of, and passage into, a discontinuity having to 

/ 

do with work. This id why occupational choice is a process. A discon- 
tinuity is anticipated during the lead time of that discontinuity and 
the passage of the subject into the chosen experience provides opportunity 
for reconsideration of wish in relation to requirements as they are 
experienced. 

Occupational choice is irreversible because opportunities do 
come and go and because the resources of tine are finite for a person. 
Furthermore, we also help occupational choice to become irreversible by 
the fiscal limitation of opportunity for later trial upon graduation from 
educational institutions. 

4 ) Personality and occupation ( Roe, Holland^ and Bordin, Nachman , 
and Sega 1 ) . Although Ginzberg’s theory portrays what might be the 
process through which the choice of an occupation goes, it does not attempt 
to account for the type of work which is elected in the course of the pro- 
cess. The spectrum of occupations in the Gnlted States is many-hued and 
extremely dense. Attend to the k i nds of jobs a person holds throughout 
his work history as w f e 1 1 as to their number, levels, sequence, and longe- 
vity and you take another step towards a theory of vocational development. 
Do different types of people actually votk in different jobs? This is the 
essential question in the relation of personality and occupation. The 
question has been approached in several ways but 1 shall consider only 
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the work of Roe (1956, 1957), Holland (1964), and Bordin, Nachman and 
Segal (1963) because it is the main work in the area. 

The work on personality and occupation conducted by the occupa- 
tional psychologist is primarily directed towards rudimentary explanation 
of why people engage in the type of work they do. The explanations sought 
are, however, not reviewed by tiie people studied. Furthermore, the 
explanations sought are those which account for the uivision of people in 
the aggregate and do not attend to individual variability within the 
career pattern. This line of research essentially fixes the membership 
of the person in an occupation and seeks explanation of the person's 
presence in the group he has adopted M ... at the time that serious and 
encompassing commitments are made." (Bordin, Nachman and Segal, 1963, 
p. 108) The explanations offered assume that work gratifies needs and 
that the person's choice of work is essentially a matter of need gratifi- 
cation. In this regard, the study of personality and occupation coincides 
with the theory of work adjustment proposed by Davis, England, pmd Lot - 
quxst (1964). However, the latter theory also considers work demands as 
well as need satisfaction. 

The study of occupational classification through personality and 
occupation is directed toward study of need grat i fic ntion. Roe's classi- 
fication of occupations is founded in one asoect of MasLow’s theory of 
motivation (1954) but is largely empirical. Holland's system of occupa- 
tional classification is only empirical but takes advantage ot need 
theories because they were in the logic of the instruments which Holland 
uses. Tlie system of Bordin and his colleagues is founded in psychoanalytic 
theory. Bordin et al. adopt the method of deduction in their investigations 
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rather than the method of induction as Roe and Holland have largely done. 

The psychoanalytic dimensions of personality and occupation 
which Bordin, Nachman and Segal believe to be of relevance to occupational 
choice are noted at the end of Exhibit 2 where they may also be compared 
with the dimensions proposed by Roe and Holland. 

Exhibit 2 

Manifestations of Personality in Occupation: 

Psychological Dimensions of Occupation 



I. Level and Group Classification (After Roe, 1956) 

A. Level - six divisions largely determined by the degree of 
responsibility, capacity, and/or skill offered or needed. 

B. Group 

1. Service 

2. Business contact 

3. Organization 

4. Technology 

5. Outdoor 

6. Science 

7. General culture 

8. Arts and entertainment 

II. Typology of Occupation in Personality (After Holland, 1964) 



A. Realistic 

B. Intellectual 

C. Social 

D. Conventional 

E. Enterprising 

F. Artistic 



III. Basic Need Gratifying Activities (After Bordin, Nachman, and Segal, 
1963) 

A. Dimensions 




1. Nurturant (feeding, fostering) 

2. Oral aggressive (cutting, biting, devouring) 

3. Manipulative (physical, interpersonal) 

4. Sensual (sight, sound, touch) 

5. Anal (acquiring, timing-ordering, hoarding, smearing) 

6. Genital (erection, penetration, impregnation, piodvcing) 
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7. Exploratory (sight, touch, sound) 

8. Flowing-quenching 

9. Exhibiting 

10. Rhythmic movement 

B. Aspects of dimensions noted 

1. Degree of involvement 

2. Instrumental mode 

3. Objects 

4. Sexual mode 

3. Affect 

The theory of Bordin differs from those of Roc and Holland in 
important operational ways. Bordin proposes a set of dimensions against 
which both the needs of a person and the gratifications offered by 
occupations can be viewed. The assumption of Bordin as well as of Roe and 
Holland is that choice will be of occupations in which there is congru- 
ence between individual needs and gratifications possible from, occupa- 
tion. Methodologically, however, the systems of Holland and Roe permit 
an occupation to rest in only one category of their classification. 

Hence, it is not possible to see the occupation in the full variability 
of needs as this variability is likely to exist in persons. Bordin is 
free of that operational limit, however. More importantly, Bordin is 
entirely free even of occupation. Hence his system permits a person to 
consider any job within an o' :upation and even any position within a job 
as fair game for the expression of individual needs. Hie explanatory 
systems of Roe and of Holland do not have these degrees of freedom. 

5 ) Accommodation of personality through work ^Becker, Ceer, Hughe s , 
and Strauss ) . Work requires the adoption of a role appropriate to the 
efficient discharge of the duties of a job. The assimi l.tl \ cn of the role 
frequently requires expenditure of time and effort cn the part of an 
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employee. Occasionally, there are long periods of induction into a 
role. Becker, Geer, Hughes, and Strauss (1961) provide a fine illus- 
tration of the induction of the student into the practice of medicine 
through a medical school. The induction of vocational-technical students 
takes place juoner than does the induction oi" medical students. The 
differences in age, knowledge, and experience of the students in the two 
inductions undoubtedly create differences in the possibil ities and 
accomplishments in each. Nevertheless, there appear to be significant 
formal similarities in the two inductions.^ 

The study of accommodation of personality through work is a part 
of the incorporation of the demands of work by the worker. In this regard, 
the work of sociology on the incorporation of work roles overlaps with 
the theory of work adjustment proposed by IMvis, England, and Lofquisl 
(1963). The latter theory deals with the result of assimilation, not 
with the process of assimi lat i on, however. We mu;t largely turn to socio- 
logy at present for our knowledge of the process of demand assimilation. 

6) C areer patterns (Miller and Form) . 1 diverted my development of 
the theory of vocational development from the : ru . rpora tion of time into 
the study of occupational choice for consideration of personality and 
occupation and of the incorporation of work roles. I have used the work 
of Ginsberg to initiate discussion of the variable of time into the 
differentiation of occupational choices. Now 1 shall note that Miller and 
Form (1951) extend Ginzterg's stages into a lifetime. They also introduce 
the concept of career pattciu. 



Becker plans to study the induction of student 3 into the technical 
schools of the U.S.A. 

IV) 2 
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Miller and Form portray the meaning of work for the American in 
a text on occupational sociology. They note that this meaning varies 
with the periods and modes of assumption of economic responsibility for 
life which are permitted and adopted. Five periods are identified as 
noted in Exhibit 3. 



Exhibit 3 
Work Periods 

(After Miller and Form, 1931) 

1. Preparatory work period -- the age of the ’’chore' 1 for the child; 

2. initial work period -- the age of work for pay outside the 
family but on a part-time or secondary basis; 

3. Trial work period -- the age of the first full-time job and of 
instability until the same job is held at least three years in 
a row; 

A. Stable work period -- the age of immobility in job, ordinarily 
beginning about age 35 and continuing until retirement; and 

5, Retirement period -- the age of dependency upon one's wits of 
days of yore, an age ordinarily beginning at 60 or 65 and 
increasing in length at the present time. 

These work periods expand Ginzberg’s periods into those visible in a life 

pattern. The life patterns of Miller and Form are those dependent upon 

the number, kinds, and levels of jobs held. Within the categories of 

kinds and levels of job, the career pattern takes into account the sequence 

of jobs and the person's duration of stay in each. F r instance, the 

stable career pattern is one in whicn the work history stabilizes without 

a period of trial jobs while the conventional pattern is one in which the 

same stability is reached after a period of trial jobs. 
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Super distinguishes career patterns for women. However, the 
idea of the career pattern remains an intriguing idea not yet well 
investigated in the U.S. 

7) Vocational developmenc (Super) . Super united social inheritance, 
occupational choice, personality and occupation, accommoda t ion to work 
role and career pattern in his important papers on a theory of vocational 
development (1951 and 1953). The theory consisted of ten propositions 
which essentially stipulated: 

1. the multipotentiality of men and of work; 

2. the process of educational and occupational choice; and 

3. the agency of the person in the election of study and work. 
Super's denotation of the centrality of the person in the process of 
choosing constitutes a major step in occupational psychology and changes 
its emphasis from occupation, the task done without awareness or judgment 
of acceptability, to vocational development, the career of the person 
doing the task. 

Super's assumption of mul t ipotent ial i ty in men and in w T ork is 
essentially the foundation of occupational psychology in its early phases 
and, as I have noted, is also the lure for efforts to study personality 
and occupation. Super incorporates Ginzberg’s theory of occupational 
choice into his theory of vocational development but expands its ten-year 
span into a theory of life stages based upon their earlier denotation by 
Bushier (see Super, 1957, p. 71). The life stages in Super's theory 
include four of the five life stages of Buehler, namely, the stages of 
Exploration, Establishment, Maintenance and Decline. Ruehler's first 
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life stage, that of Growth, is not considered by Super but the second 
stage, Exploration is sub-divided into three sub-periods. The sub- 
periods and the stages as well as their salient qualities are noted in 
Exhibit 4. 



Exhibit 4 



Life Stages in Vocational Development* 
(After Super, 1937) 



Ages 



Adolescence as Exploration: Developing a Self-Concept 15 to 25 

The Transition from School to Work: Reality Testing 

The Floundering of Trial Process: Attempting to 

Implement a Self-Concept 

The Period of Establishment: The Self-Concept Modi- 25 to about 

fied and Implemented 45 



The Maintenance Stage: Preserving or Being Nagged 

by a Self-Concept 



45 to about 
65 



The Years of Decline: Adjustment to a New Self 



65 an d beyond 



*The stages are frcm "Contents , n p. vii. 



Ages are taken from pages 71-72. 



Super T s stages indicate his structuring of the self-concept in 
vocational development. Self concept refers to the conception of the 
position a person wants to be accorded at work. Ihe development of this 
conception of self at work encounters the following problems in the 
sequence noted; 

1 . Incept ion 

2. Use in context which involves 

a. Several trials 

b. Modification 

c. Stabilization and insistence 

d. Defense, if established, and 

e. Ultimate abandonment 




or; 
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A Language of Career Development in Occupational psychology 

1 . Career as Personally Determined Life Direction 

Super has brought vocational psychology to the point just noted. 

It is a mark of the genius of the man that the point is so far advanced 
from the understanding of vocational psychology which existed before he 
initiated his efforts to explain vocational development. Nevertheless, 
a new point now needs clarification. The clarification is needed both 
to bridge a gap between personality and vocation and to denote the goal 
for a program of Guidance. 

Super introduced the person as an agent in the process of voca- 
tional development. His contribution to that theory has so far been only 
a catalogue of those aspects of taking a position among one's fellows 
which stem from the meeting of discontinuity of relevance to vocational 
development. The result is that the theory is now subject to the restraint 
of structure as this is presently arranged in our society. A step needs 
to be taken which places the person, not the structure, in the center and 
therefore makes possible study of the election and cultivation of structure 
by the person. When this step is taken, career, not vocation, will be the 
central issue in vocational psychology, furthermore, we will be embarked 
upon the clarification of a theory of career development rather than a 
theory of vocational development. Finally, we will have a goal for a 
program of Guidance which makes direct work, person by person, incontro- 
ver t ible . 

It will be some time before a theory of career development will 
form. There are aspects of its language which can now be specified and 
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I shall attempt that sped f ication. I shall do so by considering: 

1) differentiation and integration in problem solving; 2) the structure 
of time occupancy; 3) purposeful action; and 4) the purposing of behavior 
through Guidance- in-education. As I start on this excursion into the 
ether of concept, I urge you to remember the case of Paul. Paul's 
career and yours can serve as the anchor of percept in the sea of concept 
upon which I now journey forth. 

J . Problem Solving in Career Development 

Differentiation and Integration in Attaining Rational Solutions 
to the Problem of One’s Vocational Situation . Differentiation originates 
in various ways. One of the ways is from an effort to consider a problem 
rationally. This is a condition of differentiation which can be represented 
paradigmatically . Since the paradigm 1 will develop is of this presumably 
highest form of differentiation, it is likely that lesser forms of differ- 
entiation are thereby included. It seems sufficient to suggest a paradigm 
of the process of reaching a rational decision since such is the differ- 
entiated and later integrated condition of thought in life which the prac- 
tices of Guidance attempt to facilitate. 

The onset of rational differentiation is occasioned by the exper- 
iencing of a problem . The individual becomes aware that the state of 
his present situation is unsa t i sfact cry or is eventually likely to become 
unsatisfactory. A decision must be taken. The problem of deciding may be 

I underscore the key elements of the paradigm. (The paradigm is presented 
in greater detail in Chapter 2.) 
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profitably divided into two aspects t an aspect of anticipation or preocc u- 
pation and an aspect of implementation or adjustment . 

Anticipatory behavior may itself profitably be analyzed into 
sub-aspects or steps . As noted in Figure 2.1 (see Chapter 2) relevant 
steps are those of exploration, crystallization, choice^ and clarificati on. 
During exploration, activities are somewhat random and likely to be overly 
acquisitive. As patterns begin to emerge in the form of alternatives and 
of their consequences, we can speak of crystallization. After crystalliza- 
tion takes place, choice becomes easy and the person begins to organize 
and to clarify in preparation for implementation, the second major aspect 
of his decision. An important outcome to be sought in the aspect of anti- 
cipation is the origination of goal or goals and the development of a basis 
of belief in it or them. Another important outcome is the devising of 
means within, or potentially accessible to, one’s command which are rele- 
vant to attainment of desired and sought goal or goals. Both of these 
concepts are denoted by the conception of organization in the paradigm of 
Figure 2.1. They are explained more fully in the specification of a para- 
digm of purpose in the next section. 

Imaginative concerns meet reality on the day of initiation or 
implementation; a step of social indue t i on begins. Interaction is a necess- 
ary part of Implementation. A person with a resolve of his own enters a 
social system which he has previously only somewhat nebulously charted. 

He hesitates; he looks for cues; in short, he is inducted into the social 
system unless he is immediately repudiated by it. Superiors and colleagues 
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associated with the person start the process of perfecting the "pro jections" 
of their expectations for him. Eventually, however, a person ascertains 
that he is accepted; he "arrives," so to speak. A step of ref ormat i on is 
initiated. The primary mode of reaction is no longer responsive; it 
becomes assertive. As the need for assertiveness attains its desired 
effects, however, a step of integrat i on ensues; the status quo is no longer 
challenged compulsively. Equilibrium is reestablished. A new or differ- 
ent goal can likely be taken on with more grace than in the absence of 
attainment of this condition. If integration does not occur, the person 
is mastered, not master. 

The paradigm in Figure 2.1 is conceptual, not behavioral. There- 
fore, the sequence of the steps within an aspect may be irrelevant in any 
particular instance. Furthermore, progress often necessitates return as 
well as advance. This possibility is figuratively denoted by reversed 
arrows in which the advancing arrow is the longer. The fact that a person's 
intention becomes a part of the region in which he operates is figuratively 
denoted by the symbol which ^ s like a T, u" on its side. The direction in 
which the assimilation is primarily taking place is denoted by the open 
end of the lazy "u." The thing -- i.e., the organization of person or 
group -- which is being assimilated in each mode of interaction is placed 
at the closed end of the "u." 

Time and Occupation ; A Frame for Career Development . 

The paradigm of differentiation and integration represents the 
human events, in potential at least, at any of the discontinuities which 
one may encounter in life. Career development consists of both the history 
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of the effects of seeking and experiencing and the present goals and 
plans and the oases for holding those goals and the plans to secure them. 
The locus of career development in the paradigm of differentiation and 
integration is therefore in the concept which has been designated as 
organi zat ion . This is the concept first designated as little M o" in the 
aspect of anticipation and later designated at. big "0 M in the aspect of 
implementat ion. 

Discontinuities are experienced seriatim, of courser A person 
is quite likely to be experiencing the effects of implementing the plans 
and their revisions which are associated with prior discontinuities as 
he is also anticipating one or more future discontinuities. The plans 
and the experiences of a discontinuity are therefore a part of a more 
comprehensive organization which the person is evolving. This more com- 
prehensive organization is his personality. Career has to do with that 
part of the organization or personality which is associated with the 
meeting of discontinuities requiring decisions about work. The organiza- 
tion or personality consists of the sets of a person’s attitudes towards 
himself in his situation and of the affective and cognitive bases for them. 
Personality and career are therefore separable only for the convenience of 
analysis and communication. The two arc interpenetrating as are any two 
or more ide&s. It is always possible, therefore, that modification of a 
part or a whole can have a profound effect throughout the whole organiza- 
tion or personality. 

The career discontinue t ies which a person experiences throughout 
life have their origin both in the body and in the society. On the one 
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hand, discontinuity is experienced because of growth and decline in 
physiological and neurological potential. On the other, because of 
the actual or imputed demands which others make on one. 

O'Hara and I (Tiedeman and O'Hara, 1963) attempted to approxi- 
mate a few of the effects upon time occupancy which each of these kinds 
of discontinuities may have upon the career. Our effort was directed to 
time occupancy because time is the one prime resouice which a person has 
to invest. Discontinuities which affect the resource of time are likely 
to have a profound effect upon the opportunities of the person for career. 
The discontinuities which O'Hara and I considered in the economy of time 
occupancy are noted in Exhibit 5. (Also refer to Figure 2.2 in Chapter 2.) 



Exnibi t 5 

Biological and Cultural Conditions "Imprinting" Upon Career 
(After Tiedeman and O'Hara, 1963) 

I. Biological pre-emption of time occupancy by 

A. Sleep 

B. Play and relaxation 

C. Eating 

D. Safety 

XI. The staging of expectations for one's independence in one's 

A, Household 

B, Yard and neighborhood 

C, Controlled community (e.g. , church, school, college) 

D, Work 

E, World 



The staging of identity as 

A. Person 

B. Child 

C, Friend 

D. Player 

E, Boy or girl 

F, Student 
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G. Worker 

H. Husband or wife 

I. Parent 

J. Citizen 

K. Man 

IV. The staging of study and work discontinuities 

A. Selection of part-time employment while in school and afterwards 

B. Selection of subjects to be taken in junior high school 

C. Selection of subjects to be taken in high school 

D. Selection of a college 

E. Selection of a program of study in college 

F. Selection of a graduate school 

G. Selection of a program of study in graduate school 
He Selection of an Armed Service 

I. Selection of a specialty in an Armed Service 

J. Selection of a first full-time position 

K. Selection of another position when dissatisfaction arises over 
a former position or when a former position is abolished or 
taken away 

L. Retirement 



3 . Purposeful Actien 

Career in Identity . Is identity gained or given? Actually, the 
answer lies in the union of the two conditions -- what is wished in the 
way of recognition of one T s position is received. This assumption has 
so far guided my designation of career as the position in society which 
the person, even momentarily, asks the world to accord him. My effort 
to place career in identity has so far noted: 

1. that career is a concept and must therefore be analyzed 
as guided thought if it is to be conceived as the system 
lending direction to a person's vocational behavior as I 
would like it to be conceived; 

2. that the person may illuminate his conception of his career 
by placing himself in relation to the numerous choices he is 
required lo make throughout his life and by considering 
choosing as a paradigm of differentiation and integration; 
and 

2 . that the structure of choice has points of inception which 
are of both internal and external origins. 



3 
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Erikson (1959) has provided an explicit frame for the devel- 
opment of ego- ident i t y . The psycho-social crises of Erikson’s frame are 
noted for you in Exhibit 6 where you will also find notation of the age inter 
val in which the crisis is characteristically encountered and resolved. 

You will note that the psycao-social crises of industry and of identity 
occur within the interval ar.d program of the school. 

Exhi b it 6 

Psycho-Social Crises in the Development of Ego- Ident i ty 
(After Erikson, 1959) 

Psycho-Social Crisis Life Interval in which 

Primarily Experienced 



I, 


Trust vs. Mistrust 


Infancy 


II, 


Autonomy vs. Shame, Doubt 


Early Childhood 


III, 


Initiative vs. Guilt 


Play Age 


IV, 


Industry vs. Inferiority 


School Age 


V, 


Identity vs. Identity Diffusion 


Adole scence 


VI, 


Intimacy vs, Distantiation 


Young Adult Age 


VII, 


Gerierativity vs. Stagnation 


Mature Age 


VIII, 


Integrity vs. Despair 


tired Age 



Although Erikson deals extensively with the psycho-social stages 
involved in the attainment of recognition sought, he does not explicitly 
specify the operations of seeking in which people may engage. The 
mechanisms must be specified if the likelihood that career will be a 
part of identity is to be increased. This is the step I shall attempt 
next , 
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Career is the imposition of direction into the vocational 
behavior of a person which is subject to his comprehension and will. 

The paradigm of dif fe rent iat i on and integration suggests the steps of 
reflection upon choice and experience which through the organization of 
personality can lead to the harmonization of wish and experience, I have 
so far failed to specify in that paradigm what the operations must be in 
the attainment of an organization mote likely to lead to the harmonization 
of wish and experience. I therefore shall next engage in the specification 
of a paradigm o r purposeful actio n, the mastery of which places the person 
in command of his destiny. Such mastery is, of course, needed if career 
is to be in identity. The paradigm has considerable implication both for 
Super’s contention that vocational development is the formation and 
implementat 4 ’ n of a self-concept through vocational activity and for 
Erikson's theory of egc identity. 

A Paradigm of Purposeful Action . A series of disc o ntinuities is 
ordinarily experienced during life. The school program places children 
in a sequence of events from approximately age 6 through about 25. The 
events provide a series of opportunities in which young people meet one 
discontinuity after another in this school structure. The concept of 
discont inui t y is a key idea in the paradigm of purposeful action which 
Field and I have proposed (Tiedernan and Field, 1962). Consider now the 
opportunities that exist for discontinuities to occur in a school and 
think of a program of Guidance in which efforts are made to see that 
children learn how to meet and learn from discontinuities. 



1 again underscore the key elements of the second paradigm. 
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Let's pause now, though, and be sure that we share comprehension 
of the terra "discontinuity." In experiencing a discontinuity, a person 
1) wants something; 2) tries for it; and 3) risks something in the 
attempt. A discontinuity familiar to all is the transition of a youth 
from elementary to secondary education. In this transition a youth moves 
from something that he's experienced to something that he's only antici- 
pated. There is a break in his acquaintances and in his position. There 
may also be discrepancy between what he has anticipated and what he may 
later experience. Finally, there is responsibility for our youth, at 
least in the U.S.A., to pick his own goals and to decide upon means he 
will adopt to attain those goals. A discontinuity potentially possesses 
each of these elements. A discontinuity is an open part of a person's 
life. It is a part when the answers are not all in but he is held respon- 
sible for moving, in a supposedly forward direction, in the course of 
experiencing the arrangement. A program of Guidance eventually must help 
pupils link these discontinuities into chains for their own advantage. 
However, before speaking specifically of linkages imagine a pupil exper- 
iencing any one of the many possible discontinuities as I speak more 
specifically about the elements which any one of the discontinuities has. 
Two specific aspects of a person's situation can be partially 
known at all times as he approaches and experiences a discontinuity. One 
aspect is the " currently experienced "; a second, the "c urrently desired ." 
On the one hand, we have what the situation is; on the oth^t , what the 
desired situation is. Before purpose can exist operation, lly, it is 
necessary for the currently desired, or ends, to come into existence. 
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This stipulation is necessary because purpose is a rational means of 
moving toward something which is wanted or desired. If we are to help 
children establish purpose through the Guidance program, it. is necessary 
for ends or currently desired things to come into existence in the minds 
of those children we are seeking to help. The currently desired can come 
into existence either before purpose is achieved or simultaneously with 
the origination of striving and the initiation of action to satisfy it. 

I mention this because I'm sure you have found that iust beginning to talk 
in purposeful ways can introduce into the minds of pupils the need for goal 
and/or desire. 

As a person not actually engaged in evolving the pupil's purpose, 
we can think professionally of the currently experienced circumstances and 
the currently desired circumstances of a pupil who _ijs evolving a purpose. 

The goal of a professional in Guidance is to get pupils to think in terms 
of purpose, not in terms of attaining the counselor's goals but in terms of 
evolving his owti goals. The counselor's goal is to get pupils to c cnnpar e 
the currently experienced and desired remembering that the currently desired 
does not exist (it's only a concept of what might be). Nevertheless, it's 
stj.ll possible to canpnrc what is with what might be and to n o t c a d i f 1 c r once . 
Upon noting a difference the pupil can then c boose , c evel op , modi fy , and 
perform so that he moves from where he is toward where he thinks he might 
like to be. This process of comparing t ho existing v:ith the desired, of 
planning to secure the desired, and of acting contingently upon that plan 
and its modi f ica t ions is what Field and I portrayed as purposeful action. 

It means action which is not random action; it is action directed towards 



the currently desired or towards 
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modification of current desires. Since purposeful action is not random, 
it is activity which is more likely to achieve the currently desired 
because it is based contingently upon the currently experienced. 

The Economy of Purpose . Hie noting of differences, planning, 
and acting contingently with the possibility of revising the plan are 
parts of a more comprehensive economic model, 

A gap exists in a discontinuity as I have indicated before*. 
Purpose can evolve in the bridging of that gap . In "bridging," a person 
leaves something he knows and moves tc something he does not know but 
perhaps has imagined. This, of course, involves t lie risk of resources 
which the person has in his command. The resources available arc of two 
kinds, natural and accumulated. The natural resourc es available to every- 
body available to everybody are energy and time. Energy and time are two 
resources which a person can give to the plan, choice, and action which 
tends to evolve in the pursuit of purpose, However, a person also accum- 
ulates resources which are more savings than they are natural resources 
available momentarily for reinvestment. In a sense, energy and time 
represent "income." ‘'Savings'* arc not alone the tangibles like money, 
however; they are also the psychological accumul at i ons from a person's 
experience, namely how perceptive and successfully instrumental he is wiLn 
circumstances in the currently das i red and the currently observed. Thus 
a part of a person's available investment is his perceptivity and sensiti- 
vity. Another part of that investment is the skill that he has developed 
in using resources like reasoning as veil as the knowledge he has acquired 
through school -- reading, writing, arithmetic and so forth. 
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Investmen t always involves risk . The risk, of course, is that 
a bet is placed on the wrong means and/or goals. In bridging the gap 
of a discontinuity, a person not only risks his energy and time, which 
caa ordinarily be readily replenished, but also the things which are 
more related to ouv* interests in the Guidance program, namely his accum - 
ulated resources, particularly his self-regard and reputation. A person’s 
willingness to risk accumulated resources is a function of his conserva- 
tiveness and as such represents the element which governs movement into 
the currently desired. In the ideal, the v;illingness is a weighing, a 
balancing of circumstances which are involved in the attainment of pur- 
poseful action. 

Operations with Furpos e. The goa'^ of purposing behavior through 
education cannot be brought into programs of Guidance until we can begin 
to direct the attention of others to purpose in operacional ways. Ibis 
is only a first step, of course. It is necessary to be able to recognize 
purpose when it exists. A logically subsequent step is to learn how 
purposing can be accomplished once its absence or lack of completeness 
can be identi f ied , 

Field (1964) has specified means, of identification of the possi- 
bility cor purposeful action within interview conversation about vocational 
choice among those who have not yet worked. Field and I (Tiedeman and 
Field, in press) are now placing that paradigm into the more general topic 
of measurement for guidance. The basic problem is to specify how the 
historical statements which constitute the behavioral sciences can be 
1 rough t into the meaning system of the person so that the propositions 
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guide his purposes without limiting his goals. Of course, the process 
of extrapolating from history must itself be made efficient. This is 
the task for a science of purposeful a ticn. 

My premise is that the goal of Guidance-in-education should be 
to see that students know how o be \ rposeful. The outcome sought in 
the program in Guidance should be that the existential problem of people 
(Frankl, 1959) will both penetraLe their awareness and be accepted in 
appreciation of its value. In short, I believe that engagement in the 
dialogue of choosing is a responsibility which people l 3th can accept 
and ought to accept. My belief is founded in t^e e> pec tat ion that aware- 
ness of widening choices which art' available will increase a person’s 
satisfaction w’ith the alternatives tbit }»<■ elects and the choices which 
he has had opportunity to make. This, of course, suggests that effort 
should be devoted to make people responsible for what liiey have chosen. 

in order to bring people into awareness of the dialogue of choosing 
it is necessary to adopt the technique of encouraging people to seek things. 
We do this in two ways : 1) we help people bring into focus what they are 

seeking when we are aware that t hey are seeking something v’hich we can 
see but they cannot; and 2) we encourage youth to seek when we are aware 
that they are not and think that they should. We encourage people to seek 
something because it is necessary for them to do so if they are to develop 
an attitude toward life as if it were a course which has been theirs rather 
than a course which others have made for them. In order to accomplish 
this, the program of Guidance - in-educa t ion tries to get youth to look on 
the resources of the world and the responsibilities in the world in such a 
way that they are seeking them. 
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TVo risks are encountered in offering people the opportunity to 
become responsible for their actions through seeking. One risk is that 
the person may become selfish and not assume responsibility towards other 
people. The second is that he may imitate the counselor by adopting the 
counselor’s purposes, not merely his urging to become purposeful which is 
the only goal I desire for the program in Guidance. 

In order to combat the possibility of selfishness by emphasizing 
seeking, it is simultaneously necessary to help people become accountable 
for what they have done. If we fail to place responsibility for action 
as we encourage seeking, we encourage only impetuous behavior. The curb 
on impetuousness is the emphasis of interdependence in t Tie life scheme 
and the assumption of accountability for one’s actions in that life scheme. 

The second danger in the cultivation of responsibility in seeking 
is mimicry. In order to avoid this condition, we must encourage self- 
initiation. Can se 1 f- ini t iat ion occur under urging from a second party 
without loss of responsibility by the principal party? This is the nub 
of the dilemma in advocacy of the goal I have chosen for Guidance-in- 
education. 

I believe that self-initiation can occjr without loss of respon- 
sibility. The problem is to gain appreciation of the fact that self is 
realized in mutuality with society, i.e., that purpose is pursued in coali- 
tions of people who operate in the structure of a society. The counselor 
must learn this. Each person must learn this. The counselor as he works 
in schools tries to see that each person learns this. It does therefore 
seem reasonable partially to reduce the risk that the counselor will demand 
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or be deceived by mimicry by requiring the counselor to learn his lesson 
before we permit him to teach it to others. 

There is the possibility of two tragic outcomes in a program 
sigi . to cultivate purpose. One tragedy is that a person will not 
dare when he wants. The second tragedy is that he does not know how to 
act purposefully when he wishes to do so. Let us not fear tne assumption 
of the unexamined conscience so much that we refrain from the support of 
a program of purposing in education. Although I desirp neither tragic 
outcome, it is far more tragic to be without trained capacity when it is 
desired than to be happy within the ignorance of self-abnegation. The 
test of the professional in Guidance is f-hat he be able to cultivate 
purpose without causing zither of these tragedies. 
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Cultivation of the Vi 1 1 tu Purposeful Action: As It Is and As It Might: Be 



priate to speak in terms of purposeful action. With regard to a single 
event it is possible to consider a foie period and an after period, to 
think of setting a direction in the interval, and to analyze the conse- 
quences of the pursuit of the direction. A person can learn from the 
re - exper ie ncing of this sequence. It is not necessary that learning occurs 
in each application, of course. In short, the procedure can illuminate 
circumstance; it offers no guarantee that it will. 



ful action as the purposing of behavior. The desired outcome is the 
development of a will to purposeful action. The will to purposeful action 
should be the goal of Gu idance- in-educat i on. The purposing of behavior 
through Guidance - in-educat ion should be the means for cultivation of the 
will to purposeful action. I elect the term "Guidance-in-educat i on" for 
tne program under consideration for three reasons. In the first place, 
it limits my interest in the application of the goal to the formal bounds 
of education. Secondly, it draws about that goal the cloak of public 
support which is ordinarily accorded the belief ir. individuality attained 
within the bounds of structure circumscribed by the wisdom of those to 
whom the realization of the desires of the young Is entrusted. Finally, 
it, denotes an arena in which discontinuity is present; without discontin- 
uity, purposing is impractical if not impossible. Purposing can be made 
more likely if youth is encouraged to practice it in an educational frame. 
Purposeful action in the single event can never be guaranteed, however. 



When one considers a single discontinuity of life, it is appro- 



I think of the repetitive application of the paradigm of purpose 
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The purposing of behavior requires not only the teaching of its 
percepts but also the application of the paradigm under the supervision 
of one trained to the goal, I believe that the counselor should assume 
responsibility for the teaching of che percepts of purposeful behavior 
and that he should primarily use the teacher as an agent of this aim. 

I further believe that the counselor should supervise the application of 
the paradigm in the context of choosing in which the teachings of the 
school are to be brought to individual advantage. But what is now done 
in the program of Guidance to make the purposing of behavior more likely 
and what might be done which we are not now doing? 

Let us first consider these questions in terms of the opportunities 
in which the meeting of life’s discontinuities is now supervised. Think 
back upon the structure of internal and external discontinuities which I 
laid out in Exhibit 5 in connection with a language of career development. 
Some of those discontinuities children cannot avoid because they represent 
hereditary mechanisms; others we require children to encounter because 
they are a part of a social and cultural heritage considered desirable. 

We now form coalitions of psychologists, social workers, and counselors 
to deal with people as they pass through these disc ont inui t ies ^ut only 
as each discontinuity independently bears upon the assumption of purpose 
in life. In short, the program of Guidance presently 1) concentrates on 
purposeful action and it does so both: 2) infrequently, and 3) without 

organization for the purposing of behavior as a goal. 

A considerable re-organization of the program in Guidance will 
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be necessary to make the attainment of the goal of purposing behavior 
more likely. The re-organization will, of course, require more and better 
trained counselors and psychologists than are now available. But there 
is a still greater hurdle, namely, the realization of a structure of 
authority in the school in which it is possible lor the goal to be 
pursued with minimum risk to the freedom of the children the program 
seeks to free. There can be i us true t ion for goal setting and pursuit. 
There can be suporvis i on of goal setting and pursuit. However, let there 
be goal setting and pursuit for the principal party by a second party only 
at the loss of the problem by the principal party. This is why teacher 
and counselor have to work at the problem of purposing behavior in a 
complementary rather than a supplementary fashion, k T e must provide struc- 
ture; we must advocate appreciation of structure; but ve must leave the 
problem of goal determination with the individual if ve are to have indi- 
viduality as desired. 

When the structure of authority of teacher and counselor is modi- 
fied as needed to guarantee freedom for youth, the school can seriously 
begin undertaking a program in which the purposing of behavior is a goal. 
The program will require: 

1) the customary introduction of structure through substance 
by the teacher as now provided by the shool; 

2) the acceptance of the process of education as the goal of 
education (bruner, 1962, p. 122) by teacher and counselor and the intro- 
duction of the process of learning into the instructional repertoires of 
the teachers under the supervision of principals and counselors; and 
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3) the supervision by the counselor of the mastery of the 
goal of process on the part of each child. 

The supervision by the counstlor of a youth's mastery of the 
goal of process will require that the counselor: 

1) observe the youth in and out of class as he is going about 
learning; and 

2) criticise the actions of the youth in responsible ways. 

Both of these actions will have to occur with a frequency sufficient to 
produce a cumulative effect in the purposing of behaviot . However, the 
frequency cannot be so great that: 

1) the problem of deciding by one's self is eventually removed 
from the youth; 

2) he comes to avoid deciding; or 

3) the cost of education becomes astronomical. 

Is it probable that purposing will become a reality through 
education? I honestly don't know, but propose in Section V a structure 
in which it might happen. Certainly there are many reasons for caution 
in the pursuit of the objective. Theory, program, and skill are now in 
a state of only embryonic readiness. Yet there are leads. There are 
also men of intelligence and wisdom who arc anxious to press forward in 
the denouement of the mysteries of the psychology of the purposing of 
behavior. Hence, under the guidance of those in whom trust for explora- 
tion can be placed, there seens little : eason to hesitate if immediate 
success is not expected of the endeavor. Immediate success is undoubtedly 
an expectation new impossible of realization. 
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CHAPTER 8 



PERSONALLY-DETERMINED CAREER AND ENTREPRENEURIAL 3EHAVI0R : 
ANNOTATED TEXTS AND CONTEXTS* 



Overview 



During the academic year 1964-1965 Gordon Dudley, then a 
student in the Harvard Graduate School of Education, held a research 
appointment as assistant to Professor Tiedeman, then Associate Director 
of the Center for Research in Careers. One of the major responsibilities 
of that appointment was to join a dialogue in process between Tiedeman 
and Wallace J. Fletcher, Special Consultant in Technical-Vocational 
Education tothe Newton Public Schools and then Research Associate in 
the Center. Dudley’s specific role was to develop an interpretation 
of that dialogue: to attempt a formulation of the salient dimensions 

of discussion, to note their divergence and convergence, and, in addition, 
to suggest implications for related inquiry and subsequent exploration. 

With these objectives in mind, Dudley prepared a working 
paper that focused first upon Tiedeman’s current conception of personally- 
determined career development as a ,r baseline n for discussion, and then 
used Fletcher's ideas regarding "entrepreneurial behavior" as the 
stimulus to analysis and further elaboration. 

The paper begins by tracing the significant steps in Tiedeman’s 
move from the psychology of vocational behavior to a conceptualization 
of personally-determined career. The apparent congruence between 



*This chapter is based on parts of a paper by Gordon A. Dudley 
and Wallace J. Fletcher circulated under title "Personally Determined 
Career and Entrepreneurial Behavior: Notes and Comments on a Dialogue" 

(Harvard Studies In Career Development Numbei 41). 
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Tiedcman's and Fletcher's ideas is then explored by focusing upon 
the process of increasingly adaptive differentiations in thought and 
action which both Tiedeman and Fletcher seek to formulate as the 
basis for improved theory and practice. The implications of these 
ideas then serve as the basis for relating current issues in 
voeat ional-technical education to those encountered in the functional 
analysis of any behavioral system. In conclusion, and as a useful 
context within which to view current issues in education, work, and 
career, an effort is made to sketch an historical perspective regarding 
the concepts of social structure and individuality. 
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Context: Backgrounds a nd Idea s 

of Tiedeman and Fletcher 



The work of Tiedeman and his recent students and colleagues 
in the area of career development is recognized as an important contri- 
bution to the field of occupational psychology — a field which since 
1950 has become one of increasing interest and importance to responsible 
leadership in a wide variety of fields: education, government, industry, 

and labor. Indicative of this recognition is the fact that his work 
was selected as one of the five major programs of research summarized 
for the volume which marked the fiftieth anniversary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Man in a Wor l d at y.'ork (Borow, 1964; 
Holland, pp . 259-284). It is this body of work and the evolving 
pattern of concepts that it represents which provides the context of 
the Tiedeman-Fletcher dialogue and, hence, the context of this chapter. 

Four related themes or issues emerge from that context as 
those most relevant to the immediate concerns of the discussion: 

(1) the elaboration of ideas by which Tiedeman has moved from a 
psychology of vocational behavior to a conceptualization of personally- 
determined career, (2) his efforts to relate this evolving theory of 
career development to the practice of guidance in education, (3) 
his concern for statistical procedures and research methodology 
appropriate to valid educational purpose and professional guidance 
procedure, and (4) what at this point In the discussion ve can only 
indicate in admittedly vague and preliminary fashion to be his growing 
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concern with a general notion of "discontinuity" as the paradoxical 
substance of thought and purposive action — what appears to 
represent for him the crucial issue at stake in any Intellectually 
and professionally adequate concern for the development of our human 
capacity for creative risk and personal investment — for the collabor- 
ative context of sel f-corami tment . 

Each of these four emerging themes represents a continuing 
and partial commentary upon the others; each can be differentiated 
from the total context of Tiedeman's work only by virtue of that 
benign and necessary artifice exemplified by any form of intellectual 
analysis and interpretation. Since it is the general pattern of these 
four themes as they emerge from Tiedeman’s recent work which provides 
the immediate focus for the elaboration of Fletcher’s ideas regarding 
entrepreneurial behavior, a general interpretation of the discussion 
would have to treat each of those four themes equally. However, in 
order to bring this preliminary effort to closure, the first of the 
foir shall, be emphasized. 

Fletcher is director of a $430,000 grant by the Ford 
Foundation to the Newton Public Schools for the purpose of developing 
philosophy, curricula and opportunity in the field of Technical- 
Vocational education. Fletcher contends that a concept of entrepreneurial 
behavior (which he defines as "the capacity to engage with increasing 
discrimination in a wide variety of transactions between two or more 
participants whereby all parties share an assumed risk and the Potential 
for enhanced human resources") — this notion, Fletcher contends, can 
provide the basis for development of substantially improved educational 
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Fletcher's concept suggests an economic model based upon 
modern game tneory. This aspect of his formulation shall be considered 
in further detail at a later point in this report. However, we 
might point out here that what he has in mind is perhaps more accurately 
characterized as an array of cybernetic analogies. Thus, for example, 
when he speaks of ,f the enhancement of capacity for risk-bearing" as the 
crucial attribute of entrepreneurial behavior, he refers to behavior 
that is effectively goal-directed by means of cognitive structures 
analogous in principle to the operation of a scanning mechanism. Such 
behavior and enhancement of capacity proceeds, he contends, through a 
hierarchy of control functions to generate a series of successively 
more discriminant personal responses and collaborative engagements. 

Fletcher suggests, in addition, that his general concept 
of entrepreneurial behavior admits of sequential analysis consistent 
with Tiedeman's paradigm of differentiation. In this regard he would 
distinguish at least tnree important analytical stages: (1) the 

initial scanning stage indicated above, (2) a stage characterized 
by the commitment oi resources to an emerging collaboration — 
the stage of decision to risk iivolvement, and (3) a culminating 
stage characterized by either (a) the enhancement cf resources and 
increased capacity for more discriminant risk-bearing or (b) the 
diminution of the capacity for such discrimination and engagement. 

Fletcher contends, finally, that his concept is cf immediate 
relevance to educational innovation In at least two important regards. 
First of all, he suggests that the cybernetic analogy readily generates 
an array of operational criteria 5y means of which Lo evaluate any 
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specific sequence of behaviors specifically with regard to the extent 
to which personal and collaborative resources for purposeful action 
are enhanced or diminished. At the same time, he holds that such 
operational criteria generated by the cybernetic analogy provide 
the analytical resources required to specify technical-vocational 
education curricula components or "modules' 1 more consistent with the 
rapidly changing realities of our modern industrial world. In brief, 
Fletcher’s major contention is that, by means of such a model or 
perspective with regard to the realities of our rapidly changing 
educational and vocational world, we possess an array of analytical 
and practical resources for generating an appropriate level of 
flexibility of educational decision and involvement. 



between Tiedeman and Fletcher as they seek an active intellectual 
and practical collaboration on issues of mutual educational concern 
consists of three general areas of primary consideration. The 
balance of this introduction outlines these three areas and related 
topics : 



from Tiedeman' s recent work in career development as representing 
the substantive context of the dialogue; the theme: "from the 

psychology of vocational behavior to a theory of personally-determined 
career." This review emphasizes the development of two paradigms by 
means of which Tiedeman has elaborated this theme of his recent work: 
a. the paradigm of differentiation and integration in 
career development (developed in collaboration with Robert P. O’Hara) 



Our interpretation of the dialogue which hat so far developed 



1. a review of the first of the four themes which emerge 
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b. the paradigm of purposeful action (developed in 
collaboration with Frank L. Field) 

2. a general commentary: exploration of the issues raised 

by the Fletcher-Tiedeman dialogue specifically with respect to that 
theme. This commentary Includes consideration of four major issues 
or areas of discussion. 

a. introduction: psychological differentiation as 

an analytical construct in the behavioral sciences 

b. purposeful action and entrepreneurial behavior as 
representative modes of adaptation and ’’probabilist ic" functioning 

analysis of behavioral syst ms 

c. vocational- technical education and functional 
analysis of behavioral systems 

d. education, work, and career within the context 
of social structure and history. 

Context: Emergence of the Theme 

From the psychology of vocational behavior to a concep - 
tualization of personally-determined care er: an emerging focus upo n 

the process of choosing within the elaborated constrain t of a progre 1 . ■ /e ly 
differentiated vocational commitment . In suggesting the pattern of 
progress and potential with which he /lews the field of research in 
careers, Tiedeman has characterized in Chapter 7 the research in 
occupational psychology before 1950 as having been focused on success, 
adjustment and/or interest, with little or no effort made to freme 
variables in relation to the process of choosing (c.f. 1963b). 1!-. 

views research developments since 1950 as reflecting a more explicit 
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concern with the dimensions of choice and time. These developments 
he traces in terms of four emergent orientations: (1) occupational 

choice as a process occurring over time (Ginzberg, et^ a_l . , 1951); 

(2) career as a pattern of work periods (Miller end Form, 1951); (3) 
the congruence between type of work and type of worker expressed as 
a function of personality structure or psycho-social need grat i f ication 
(Roe. 1956; Holland, 1959; Bordin, et a±. , 1963); and (4) vocational 
development as the integration of occupational choice, career pattern, 
and personality and occupation by means of the centrality of the 
person in the process of choosing (Super, 1957). 

Tiedeman views his own work and that of his recent students 
and colleagues as an effort to move beyond a mere taxonomy of "those 
aspects of taking a position among one's fellows which stem from the 
meeting of discontinuity of relevance to vocational development." 

He contends that this move is necessary in order tc provide the Sasis 
for studying the election an r J cultivation of purpose by the person. 
Tiedeman sees this move as one of putting life and career in relation 
to choosing, one of moving the focus of analysis from the object of 
choice to the act of choosing. .. f rom vocational choosing to life 
choosing (see Tiedeman also, 1964b). 

This effort to put life and career in relation to choosing 
has generated two major analytical perspectives or paradigms: (1) 

that of differentiation-integration (developed in collaboration with 
Robert O f Hara)and (2) that of purpost+jl behavior (developed in 
collaboration with Frank Field). In order to sketch the immediate 
background of this discus' J '-n , vr> shall briefly outline the development 
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Differentiation-Integration , This paradigm of rational 
problem-solving and elaboration of self in vocational situation was 
originally outlined in a publication of the Harvard Studies in 
Career Development (Tiedeman, 1960), It was then presented to the 
1961 A.P.G.A. Symposium on research iu vocational development 
(Tiedeman, 1961), received further elaboration in connection with 
a general summary of research done within the structure oi the 
Harvard Studies in Career Development (Tiedeman and O'Hara, 1962), 
and has been published in what may well by its final form as a 
monograph by the College Entrance Examination Board (Tiedeman and 
O'Hara, 1963), 

The general strategy adopted clearly reflects Tledeman's 
intent to move toward an explicit statement of the process of 
decision in vocational development. The major contentions appear 
to be first, that "...the locus of career development is in a pre- 
sumably continuously differentiating ego-identity as it is formed 
from experience;" second, M ,,,[that] while such a process may originate 
in a variety of ways, one of those ways is ’from the set of a person 
considering a problem rationally 1 ;" and third, that this condition 
of rational differentiation is of crucial importance for two reasons: 
(a) it is presumed likely that "lesser forms of differentiation" are 
presumed by or otherwise included in the more general rational paradigm 
and (b) such a rational pro ess of differentiation and integration is 
the process which the various which the various practices of guidance 
are designed to facilitate ( loc . ci t . , pp. 36-38), 
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Tiederaan and O'Hara’s paradigm of M the steps of reflection 
upon choice and experience which through the organization of personality 
can lead to the harmonization of wish and experience" (1964b, p. 19) 
provides for two major aspects or dimensions or process each further 
differentiated into several sub-aspects or substages. There is (1) 
the "aspect of anticipation or preoccupation" (further differentiated 
into four substages: (a) exploration, (b) crystallization, (c) choice, 

and (d) clarification); and, (2) the "aspect of implementation or 
adjustment" (further differentiated into three sr.bstages: (a) induction, 

(b) reformation, and (c) integration). 

The major elaborations made in the basic paradigm since its 
original outline in 1960 consist of (1) an effort to extend, by means 
of Erikson’s (1950, 1959) concepts of vocational development with those 
of personality development, (2) the extensive use of case material to 
illustrate constructs, ano (3) the elaboration of the structure of 
"time occupancy" as a crucial dimension of career development. 

This general approach to an analytical description of 
decision processes in career development has been criticized by others 
(including at least one of Tiedeman’s immediate students and colleagues) 
on the basis that it provides inadequate conceptual resources for 
handling the many crucial non-cogni t ive dimensions of such a process 
(Bordin, et a_l . , 1963; Field, 1962). In addition, Tiedeman has himself 
acknowledged that, while the paradigm "suggests the steps of reflection 
upon choice and experience which... can lead to t tie harmonization of 
wish and experience..., that paradigm lacks explicit specification of 
its central mechanism, namely the mechanism of organization," (1964b, p. 19) 
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It was to meet these critical theoretical and practical needs that a 
paradigm of purposeful action which Frank Field suggested was elaborated 
and integrated into the general theory, and was, indeed, instrumental 
in moving theory forward. 

Purposeful Ac t ion . This paradigm of a mechanism or process 
of organization for the modification of behavior under the force of 
the dissonance between the actual and the ideal emerged from the 
following pattern of work: 

Relying in part upon the work of Kehas (in Chapter 3; see 
also 1962), a fellow student whose unpublished special paper detailed 
a shift in focus with respect to self-concept (a shift from "self-as- 
object" to self-as-proces s) Field (Chapter 4; see also 1962) developed 
an operational procedure for focusing upon an individual’s current 
experiencing style as the crucial determinant of the choice of purpose 
and action. In advocating such an approach, Field suggested that 
individual consistency is seen more clearly in styles of choosing 
than in the manifest results of choosing. Field emphasized that 
alternatives are themselves the conceptual creations of the individual 
(1962, p. liy. In order to "direct investigation toward all sources 
of individual experiencing styles as these sources are reflected in 
the manifest effects of style upor the choice of actions m known 
situations," Field initially formulated a strategy of analysis con- 
sisting of four elements: (1) a description of an "ideal 1 ’ basis for 
choice, (2) a description of the "expected" basis for choice, (3) 
a structured model of "ideal" individual development (the longitudinal 
or process analogue of HI and (4) a structural model of expected 
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individual development in vocational situation (the application of 
1, 2, and 3). In summar izing his formulation Field contended that 
while Super deals with choice without origin, and Tiedeman and O'Hara 
daal with purpose as one origin of choice, his strategy provides a 
means for considering the origins of both choice and purpose; namely: 
the style of choosing within a specified context ( ibid . , p. 49). In 
sum. Field’s initial contribution represented an operational, 
vocational implementation of the theoretical approach proposed by 
Kehas, a detailed rationale’ for focusing upon the process of ’’elaborating 
self-in-vocat ionaJ -si tuat ion” by means of a structured description of 
those aspects of individual experience style within that situation 
which affect choice by determining the basis for choosing, by determining 
the range and nature of those alternatives from which choices emerge. 
(Field, Kehas, and Tiedeman, 1963) 

Field's doctoral dissertation (1964) consisted of a further 
operational elaboration and empirical test of this general paradigm. 

This work included a revision of the basic functional aspects resulting 
in the following four analytical dimensions with which to investigate 
"elaboration of self in vocational situation' : (1) the currently 

experienced situation, (2) the (concept of a) currently desired 
(future) situation, (3) the planned/expected situation and events 
lying between, and (4) a feedback mechanism. It included, in addition, 
a detailed set of criteria for evaluating "malfunctions" in purposeful 
action specifically with respect to vocational choice. 

Tiedeman 1 s most recent statements with regard to career 
development theory and research include the effort to integrate these 
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two lines of thought which have emerged from work with colleagues 
O'Hara and Field (Tiedeman, 1963b, 1964b). This integrative effort 
appears to take place within the larger context of emerging issues 
generated by the other three major themes of Tiedemar/s recent work: 

(1) specification of the relacionship between the theory of career 
development and the practice of guidance in education, (2) development 
of measurement models consistent with the "liberating* 1 dimensions of 
education, and (3) an increasing regard for Lhe general notion of 
discontinuity as implicit to any consideration of creativity and the 
collaborative context of self commitment. 

General Commentary on the Theme 

The dialogue stimulated by this first of four major themes 
which emerge from Tiedeman 1 s recent work included extended consideration 
of the following four general areas of concern. 

A) introduction: psychological differentiation as an analytical 
construct within the behavioral sciences 

B) purposeful action and entrepreneurial behavior as general 
modes of adaptation and probabilistic functionalism 

C) vocational- technical education and functional analysis of 
behavioral systems 

D) education, work, and career within the context of social 
structure and history. 

This section of our report consists of an interpretation of 
each of these four areas of discussfon. 
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By interpretation we mean nothing more formal -- nothing more 
(or less) formidable -- than a. somewhat altered perspective, an effort 
to see issues in new contexts by viewing them from a slightly different 
vantage point. The implicit contention of such an effort is not that 
any one perspective is necessarily more appropriate than others which 
may be elaborated but that the process of altering perspectives with 
respect to our immediate subject (the realization of self within the 
reality of collaborative commitments) represents perhaps our most 
general paradigm of that subject. 

Introduction: psychological differentiation as an analytical 

construct in the behavioral sciences . Fletcher's concept of entre- 
preneurial behavior entails a progressive enhancement of the capacity 
for risk-bearing. As mentioned earlier, he elaborates this notion 
by means of the analogy of a scanning mechanism which proceeds through 
a hierarchy of control functions tu generate a series of successively 
more discriminant responses. There would thus appear to be substantial 
congruence between Tiedeman's theory of personally-determined career 
and Fletcher's concept of entrepreneurial behavior specif ically with 
respect to the notion of progressive differentiation (and integration) 
of behavior which both entail. In order to explore this apparent 
congruence and, at the sane time, relate both Tiedeman and Fletcher's 
thinking to a wider context of behavioral theory, an effort was made 
to investigate the background and issues involved in the general concept 
of psychological differentiation within the behavioral sciences. In 
this effort the following f ornulat ions were reviewed: 

1. classical or "orthodox" psychoanalytic theory regarding the 
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psycho-sexual stages of development, a system of behavioral constructs 
implying a genetic sequence of progressive differentiation of psychic 
structure (Freud, 1905; Fenichel, 1945). 

2. psychoanalytic ego psychology theory specifically with 
regard to the concept of psychic structure, an analytic construct 
formulated in order to account for behavior manifesting new structural 
attributes emerging from a previously undifferentiated matrix of response 
(Hartmann, Kris, and Loewenstein, 1946; Rapaport, 1951, 1960). 

3. similar notions of Spitz (1959) with regard to a ,T genetic 
theory of ego formation 11 which formulates three critical periods of 
structural differentiation and organization within the first year of 
life. 

4. Piaget's formulations with respect to the development of 
psychic structure -- particularly the six stages of the sensory-motor 
period of life (Wolff, 1960; Fla.’^ll, 1963). 

5. Erikson's pattern of lr zones, modes, and modalities" (1950, 1959), 

6. Wer.er's "comparative psychology" of mental development (1957). 

7. the more recent work of Witkin and associates with regard 
to psychological differentiation (Witkin, Dyk, Paterson, Goodenough, and 
Karp, 1962). 

8. Kurt Levin's "dynamic" and "topographic" psychology (1935, 1951). 

The general conclusion derived from this review consisted 

primarily of two observations. On the one hand, there appears to oe 
an underlying congruence in all of these approaches: in each an emergent 

and sustained specialization of functioning (observed behavior) is 
interpreted as entailing the development of an analogous complexity of 
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psychic structure (inferred psychological construct). 

On the other hand, the various formulations appear to differ 
most significantly with respect to the particular analytical principles 
by means of which an account is offered for the emergence of such 
specialization of function; Analytic theory invokes a 'omplex inter- 
relationship among (1) instinctual demands, (2) structural ,r givens ,f , 

(3) level of maturation and (4) the "vicissitudes" of the environment 
(Rapaport, 1951). Erikson emphasizes an "epigenetic principle" as a 
crucial determinant. Spitz has similar recourse to "embryological" 
parallels and analogies; while Piaget, Werner, and Witkin all appear 
to share the tradition of Lewin in that they emphasize the descriptive 
attributes of differentiation as characteristic of psychic development 
without equal attention to the processes through which such structural 
changes take place, the processes by means of which such integrated 
specialization of function emerges from previously undifferentiated 
behavior . 

This emphasis upon the essentially descriptive and stat:'c 
aspects of a structural point of view, at the expense of a more dynamic 
or functional array of explanatory constructs, has been the focus of 
perhaps the most serious critical observations made with regard to 
"psychology done in the tradition of Lewin" (c.f. Hall and Lindzey, 
1957, chapter six). In brief, behavioral concepts of differentiation 
(and integration) derived from this tradition are seriously restricted 
in two senses. In the first place, they generally do not provide an 
adequate array of explanatory principles for dealing with a sequential 
array of behaviors which manifest elaborate, hierarchical principles 
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of integration. In the second place, they do noL provide an adequate 
explanatory account of the processes through which such a complex 
array of hierarchical structures is acquired. If the dynamics of 
structural attainment or the processes of structual differentiations 
of behavior are to be clarified, additional explanatory principles 
must be provided. 



that the paradigm of differentiation M lacks explicit specification of 
its central mechanism*" George Miller and colleagues devote attention 
to similar issues in their study of Plans and the S tructure of Behavior 
(1960) when they ask, "How do we coordinate several Plans into the 
single stream of behavior that we have available?" > FP* 95-96) 

or, later, "Where do plans come from?" (ibid. , p, 17 7), Karl Lash ley 
raises analogous issues in his paper on "the serial order of behavior" 
-- "a problem of sequences of action which cannot be explained in terms 
of successions of external stimuli" (1951, p. 181). In the language 
of Fletcher's cybernetic model of entrepreneurial behavior we might 
suggest that it is such issues which require us to posit a "heuristic" 
dimension to the programming of any automated scanning device which 
shall simulate risk-bearing behavior. In other words, we now hear 
T i ed em an ' s emphasis upon the fact that the "structure of decision 
must be specified before investigations of the theory of vocational 
development can enter new phases" ( 1 9 6 1 , p, 15) with the realization 
that the paradigm of differentiation is but a first approximation. 

We hear, that is, a subsequent and perhaps more crucial emphases upon 
the notion that "man can refled these particular matters (those 



Tiedeman acknowledges these theoretical issues when he states 
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implicit to the differentiation paradigm) into systems permitting 
organization of diverse sets ... (that) it is these systems of secondary 
(or perhaps more comprehensive) order that specify vocational development' 
(op . ci t . , p. 18). In other words, until we have formulated some pro- 
cedure for making sense of the complex hierarchical i ntegration of the 
intricate dependencies generated by an overlay of partially simultaneous 
differentiations we do not have a theory of career development which 
focuses upon the person as a primary agent of structure within vocational 
situation. Until, that is, we have specified the ’’central mechanism* 1 
of the differentiation paradigm -- ''namely the mechanism of organization 1 ' 
we do not have a theory of career as "the pursuit of intent at work." 
(1964b, p. 19) 

The second paradigm in Tiedeman's general model of career 
development -- that of Purposeful Action (developed in collaboration 
with Frank Field) -- represents a theoretical elaboration in response 
to the issues outlined above. In order, therefore, to extend this report 
of the dialogue between Tiedeman and Fletcher, we must review the dis- 
cussion and inquiry specifically wich respect to the development of 
that second paradigm. 

In his unpublished special paper, Kehas (Chapter 8; 1962) makes 
use of Combs and Snygg f s notion of the self-concept as a systematizing 
or structuring of one's self, "the effect of which is to allov; the 
individual to 'symbolize and reduce his own vast complexity to workable 
and usable terms'" (p. 29). Tiedeman and O'Hara use the phrase "principles 
of containment" to indicate the need for a more explicit understanding 
of the means by which consistency is imposed upon the world of experience 
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with "functional adequacy" (1963, p.61). More generally* Tiedeman views 
his present focus of inquiry with respect to research in career develop- 
ment to be centered upon the formation of cognitive structures which 
allow for the exercise of initiative at work (personal communication). 
These statements serve primarily to anticipate rather than specify 
what Tiedeman has referred to as the "central mechanism" of the orig- 
inal paradigm: the mechanism or principle of organization. Such 

statements do, however, serve to emphasize that that original paradigm 
presumes integration as well as differentiation. They serve to 
emphasize, in other words, that a theory of career development which 
shall focus upon the person as a primary agent of structure within 
vocational situation must specify the cognitive processes through which 
the structure of decision is elaborated. 

Purposeful action and entrepreneurial behavior : comme nts on 

adaptation and probabilistic functionalism. As the preceding section of 
comments devoted structural differentiation argues, the original 
paradigm of career development formulated by Tiedeman and O'Hara does 
not provide any specification of its central mechanism * - does not, that 
is, suffice to focus the theory of career explicitly upon the process 
of personal decision within the context of elaborating vocational 
commitment. As we have seen also, Tiedeman himself emphasizes this point. 
Further he has extended his general formulation of career to include a 
second paradigm designed to meet the above theoretical issues. In 
light of those issues wc now review some of the subsequent discussion 
and inquiry more specifically with regard to this second paradigm 
developed in collaboration with Frank Field; namely? the paradigm of 
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purposeful action. For it is that paradigm which represents Tiedeman's 
effort to provide a basis for specifying the crucial mechanism or 
principle of organization. This discussion shall include some 
further comment regarding four perspectives or Models* 1 with respect to 
such 'Wchanisms of organization": (1) dissonance models, (2) economic 

models, (3) information processing and linguistic models and (4) models 
of probabilistic functionalism. (At this point in the discussion 
"model" implies simply any useful analogue of relevant behavior 
processes. Some further consideration of the various modalities and 
logical properties of scientific analogy v/ill be reported in the final 
section of this paper.) 

A. Dissonance Models 

In their most recent statement Tiedeman and Field indicate that 
"in order to make the paradigm of purposeful action represent a process 
there must be a force or source of energy to explain movement" (1964, 
p. 9). In light of their noro general sympathy with an approach to 
behavior advocated, for example, by both George /rlly and John Dewey, 
we are somewhat uzzled by this need for a rather Aristotelian notion 
of first cause or prime mover: 

’'Instead of buying the prior assumption of an inert object, 
either on an implicit or explicit basis, we propose to postulate a 
process as the point of departure for the f^rmulat ion of a psycho- 
logical theory. Thus the whole controversy as to what prods an inert 
organism into action becomes a dead issue. Instead, the organism is 
delivered fresh into the psychological world alive and struggling." 
(Kelly, 1935, p.37) 



"...if It be true that the self or subject of experience is part 
and parcel of the course of events, it fo! lows that th° self become s a 
knover. It becomes a mind in virtue of a distinctive way of partaking 
in the course of events." (Dewey, 1916, p. 62) 
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’’the change made in things by the self in knowing is not 
immediate and, so to say, cross-sectional. It is longi tudinal--in the 
redirection g iven to changes already going on. TI (op. cit,, p. 63) 
(underlining ours) 

The issue raised here(and which can only be explored further 
during a later part of the discussion) is, simply, that to generate a 
paradigm of purposeful behavior upon the assumption that there must be 
some prior principle of force or energy in order to explain movement is 
to incur problematical (and entirely unncessary) liabilities which become 
increasingly troublesome at that point in the argument where the 
necessary effort is made to relate the structure of purpose (the nature 
of cognitive maps) to the actual process of purposing, the actual use of 
cognitive maps in the process of directed travel. M re of this later. 

Tiedeman and Field's argument for a general dissonance model 
of purposeful behavior is based upon three points: they contend, first, 

that experience is inevitably discontinuous with our expectations in 
the sense that we can never predict to our satisfaction the outcome of 
any particular series of events. Second, they argue that, as a result 
of such discontinuity between expectation and outcome (or between the 
"currently experienced” and the "currently desired" as a possible future 
state), a general "cognitive dissonance" characterizes our efforts to 
come to terms with experience. Third, the force or energy which they 
assume to be required in order to explain movement, or action, is, 
they suggest generated by the awareness of this discontinuity between 
the actual and the anticipated and/or desired. "In brief, ...the 
experience of cognitive dissonance leads t o, « .discontent .. .people tend 
to avoid pain and to desire pleasure "(loc . cit. p, 10). The potential 
"directionality" of this general ener y or force is then p:couuted for 
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by means of the idea that such discomfort between the currently 
experienced and the currently desired can be reduced by means of 
adaptive behavior which, in Tiedeman and Field's frame, is referred to 
as "purposeful action." Finally, an elaborated control of such a 
capacity for purposeful action is, they argue, experienced sub- 
jectively as an increasing "sense of agency." 

Tiedeman and Field acknowledge the similarity of this 
argument to ^estinger's general theory of cognitive dissonance (see, 
for example, Festinger, 1957). They would point out, however, that 
Festinger explicitly considers but one dimension of possibility within 
such a situation of cognitive disequilibrium. Festingar's theoretical 
strategy is to emphasize the consequences of dissonance between the 
anticipated and the experienced evidenced by the altering of concepts 
(the modification of anticipation) in such ways as to better "fit" the 
"mental" to "reality."* This emphasis represents what Bruner (1957) 
calls doing psychology in the tradition of Aesop, namely: the 

"sour grape" strategy of containment or cognitive accommodation. Like 
Bruner, Tiedeman and Field appear Lo emphasize at least two points of 
discontent with such a general formulation. Chi the one hand, they 
agree that such a general model is violated by the tact that we 



*Thus, Festinger argues: "it has frequently been stated or 

imolied that the actions of people are steered or governed, at least in 
part, by cognition* •• But this states only one aspect of the relation 
between action and cognition. Equally important is the fact that 
cognition will be governed and determined, at least in part, by the actions 
which a person takes... Vhat ve mean is that, if a circumstance should arise 
such that some cognitive elements do not fit or are not in line with a 
person's actions, there will arise pressures directed toward changing these 
dissonant cognitive parts" (1957, p, 128). For a more general discussion 
in which Festinger's model of attitude change it, considered in relation 
to (a) a "congruity" model and (b) a 'balance" model see Roger Brown (19C2). 
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frequently increase the pressure on ourselves after a decision or choice 
has been made and do not necessarily accoi.. .iodate ourselves so benignly 
to the impact of the unanticipated or the unrewarding. On the other 
hand, the Festinger strategy does not provide for any theoretical 
linking with formulations of the capacity for informed, instrumental 
action directed toward modifying a ‘'dissonant" reality in order to bring 
it into better accord with the anticipated and/or desired. Like Bruner, 
Tiedeman and Field imply that dissonanc e theory "starts off with an 
action whose cognitive prerequisi t ie s are not stated and then describes 
cognition only after the action;" like Bruner, their objection to such 
strategy appears to be that it obscures perhaps the most crucial theoretical 
and practical aspects of cognition, namely those processes which preceed 
the making of decisions rather than those that follow the making of 
decisions. (cf. Bruner, 1957, pp. 15.1-152), Several issuer were 
raised, however, in further discussion and inquiry specifically with 
regard to Tiedeman and Field's efforts to provide a more adequate 
formulation for the aspects of a central organizing principle of 
decision processes obscured or ignored by the dissonance model which 
Festinger has developed. 

In the first place, while Tiedeman and Field set for themselves 
the task of specifying an organizing mechanism to provide for those 
dimensions of instrumental or adaptative behavior not provided by a 
"dissonance" model, they are not entirely explicit with regard to the 
resources of their explanatory scheme which introduces this possibility. 
Their contention is that there is an inevitable element of risk-taking, 
of "bridging a gap," between t lie actual and the ideal--a commitment of 
resources in the absence of any final assurance with respect to outcome-- 
® is the essence of human purpose, of purposeful human action. 
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However, it would seem necessary in providing some more general 
formulation of such processes to specify the various dimensions of 
circumstance and character which determine the capacity for risk- 
taking behavior. And so long as Tiedeman and Field do not add any formal 
principle to the general dissonance model, so long, that is, as Festinger's 
resolution may be considered the more parsimonious formulation of the 
explanatory principles assumed at the outset, it remains difficult to 
elaborate a more satisfying and fruitful explanatory model of purpose- 
ful action--one which entails a process of progressive structural 
differentiation and discriminant organization of behavior and 
involvement. A general formulation of an equilibrium, congruity, or 
balance model (in Cannon's "home os tat ic ,f sense) which provides for the 
mutual accommodation of organism and environment would have to include 
more adequate specification of both personal and situational determinants 
associated with the manifest attributes of '’internal adjustment” on 
the part of the organism and those of "external modification’ of the 
environment. It would, for example, have to relate its explanatory 
principles more directly to such formulations represented by Lowin' s 
three 1 f behavor ial ,! modes of conflict and conflict resolution. It would, 
in other words, have to relate formulations with respect to the 
direction of gross action within situations of cognitive imbalance to 
cognitive ad j ustment s similarly motivated by the need to reduce dis- 
equilibrium. But, more important still, it would have to focus 
explicitly upon the second general issue raised earlier with respect 
to the formation of cognitive structure: it would have to deal 

explicitly with the experiential processes through which the capacity 
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for structural differentiation and delay, the capacity for more 
discriminant response and involvement with less investment of energy, 
js acquired. At present it would appear that the paradigm of purposive 
action is "subject to the restraint of structure 11 as manifested in the 
behavior of the person at one point in time (cf. Tiedeman, 1964, p. 13). 

B. Economic Models (Entrepreneurial Behavior) 

One possible strategy for focusing more explicitly upon those 
aspects of cognition that precede the making of decisions, rather than 
focusing upon those aspects which follow the making of decisions is, 
as Bruner points out (1957), represented by the models of decision 
making which have been formulated by recent economic thought as 
influenced in particular by modern game theory. Certain aspects of 
this approach to decision making are entailed by Fletcher's notion 
of entrepreneurial behavior and perhaps suggest a potential resource 
for extending Tiedeman's paradigm of purposeful action beyond the 
issues outlined above. 

Within economic theory the "entrepreneur is the person who 
holds the residual equity in any business venture or transaction, the 
person who, presumably, controls the decision matrix of the essential 
operational units within that transaction" (Simon, 1963). In 
Fletcher's model of collaborative action all participants become 
stockholders, all, that is, have their appropriate measure of 
involvement and risk-beating in the structure o( decision processes. 

Within classical economic theory the "utility function" is a 
fundamental postulate which requites that for all participants to any 
economic venture there can be specified a set of categorical preferences 
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within the array of alternatives of action available. This postulate 
amounts to an implicit assumption of "rationality" with regard to the 
structure and the functioning of the system of interaction. The classical 
model of the utility function is further constrained by the assumption 
that the processes involved are limited to those of one or more 
participants choosing among fixe d and known alternatives, that is, 
alternatives for which there can be specified a finite and stable set 
of consequences. However, more recent theoretical developments with 
regard to utility functions provide instead for mathematical formulation 
of the contingencies of choice behavior under conditions of uncertainty-- 
formulations, in other words, of the various strategies which may obtain 
under specified conditions of r isk--assuming, again, the principle of 
rationality ( ibid . ) . It is this specific orientation with respect to the 
structure of discriminant risk-taking behavior which appears most 
relevant to the need within the Tiedeman-Vie Id paradigm for a more 
explicit formulation of the antecedent organization of decision 
processes.* 



*In outlining his general position as an effort to provide means 
for considering the origins of both choice and purpose, Field argued for 
the need to focus upon an individual's current experiencing style as the 
crucial determinant (1962). His operational strategy for focusing upon 
these antecedents or origins of both choice and purpose was, however, to 
reconstruct them as they are "reflected in the manifest effects of style 
upon the choice of actions in knoviVsi tuations . " This strategy, we feel, 
entails a logical puzzle which is reflected also in the general paradigm 
of purposeful action, tfo feel, in addition, that both the logical as well as the 
practical difficulties which such a strategy entails can be avoided 

by developing investigative techniques which, rather than attempting to 
"reconstruct" antecedents, gets the decision processes themselves "outside" 
in a form which shall enable us tc more explicitly determine thoir 
attributes and determinants. 
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C. Information Processing and Linguistic Models 

We assume that a cognitive process represents a means 
'‘whereby a person achieves, retains, and transforms information." 

(Bruner et . a l . , 1956). We assume, further, that the need for an 
elaborated structure of such means for coping with diversity is 
essential to organized functioning since the world of information 
(the potentially discriminant attributes of experience) appears 
infinitely complex, while our capacity to handle discrete bits of 
information within the normal constraints of experience is meager 
indeed (Miller, 1956), We assume, in addition, that such structured means, 
while presuming "specie-specific" substrates of a biological nature 
(Lenneberg, 1964), are acquired through a process of successive encounters 
and partial approximations. We assume, in other words, that such a 
capacity for dealing with potential diversity in a discriminating and 
organized manner is learned. We assume, finally, three primary issues 
with respect to such structures: (1) the principle of their organi- 

zation, (2) the processes of elaboration through which they emerge 
as stable acquisitions from previously less differentiated, less 
integrated patterns of behavior, and (3) the functional stability or 
relative autonomy of such adaptive capacities as a subtle and dynamic 
balance between the "sensory" input of the internal, personal system 
and that of the external environment. 

Our strategics for reducing the infinite complexity of 
potential experience to a workable stiucture (our styles of coding 
behavior) appear analogous to a process of coding and recoding bv means 
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of which potentially descr iminab ly different attributes or sensations 
are rendered functionally equivalent. We define a coding system as ,f a 
set of contingently related, nonspecific categories 11 (Bruner, 1957, p. 

46) and are led to conclude that reliance upon such generic coding 
strategies places us beyond the evidence (or beyond the information) 
which comprises any specific act of discrimination in at least two 
important regards. First, our generic coding system enables us to 
go beyond the evidence of the immediate occasion in the sense that we 
"ignore 11 (actually remain entirely unaware of) potentially di scr iminab le 
attributes of that situation in favor of others. (Such "functional " 
selectivity can be accounted for only by recourse to more "distal 11 
dimensions of organismic transaction with attributes of internal structure 
and with the ecological structure of the more general environmental 
history of that organism.) Second, we go beyond the evidence or 
information of the immediate situation in that we necessarily assign 
attributes of that immediate occasion to generic systems of implication 
on the basis of partial cues regarding the criteria which determine our 
generic code. In brief, while we realize that one swallow doesn't make 
a summer, we continually act upon reduced cues and only partial 
evidence. Our ability to re-code the discriminab lc attributes of the 
immediate occasion enables us to "read-off" the additional attributes 
of the immediate occasion as they are entailed by our generic code; i.e., 
we continually m ke inferences upon the basis of ^’hat goes with what." 
Finally, our codes can themselves be re-codcd into more generic form 
thus enabling us increased mastery over lower-order regularities implicit 
to each level of such a hierarchical system of integration. We 
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remember and make continuing use of a formulation while the processes 
through which such a reduction of complexity was attained drop out of 
sight . 

While our effort to provide a preliminary sketch of the issues 
implicit to any general formulation of the complexities of behavior as a 
hierarchical structure of integrated processes has focused on the per- 
ceptual or the "afferent" dimension, the ’‘efferent 1 ’ or overtly instrumental 
dimension would appear to entail analogous complexities (cf. Lashley, 1951) 
Thus, for example, the complexities of ’’nested interdependencies” through 
which we generate an articulate conversation (the grammar of our connected 
speech patterns) presumes a "serial ordering of behavior" analogous to that 
information processing model by means of which our speech is perceived and 
understood. As George Miller and Chomsky (1963) point out, "it is probably 
no accident that a theory of grammatical structure can be so readily and 
naturally generalized as a schema for theories of other kinds of complicate 
human behavior" (p. 488). 

D. Probabilistic Functionalism 

If we presume that the capacity for purposive behavior 5.s a 
function of the adaptive strategies that are acquired in the process of 
sorting experience into significant classes of events (strategies attained 
for insuring order), what tentative dimensions of such developmental 
strategies might we outline in order to direct our own efforts to explore 
such behavior? Several possibilities come to mind- -par t i cu lari y as 
suggested by the work of Brtmer and colleagues (1956): 

a) We might bt’in with the presumption that such strategies 
represent a second or a t^irG t a higher order of pattern 
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characterizing the sequence of successive decisions involved in attaining 
reliable systems of categorization. We might begin, that is, with the 
presumption that such strategies can only be inferred front the manifest 
pattern or "style" of an individual's decision processes. 

b) We might assume, in addition, that the pattern of s ncn 
decision processes might be further characterized as, in part, determined 
by the effort (implicit or no) to ensure certain forms of outcome and 

to insure against others. Among such formal attributes of adaptative 
behavior we might tentatively list the following: 

1) tlicse dimensions of strategy committed to the most 

e f f ic ient attainment of goal (those which reflect an investment in 
insuring the minimum expenditure of time, effort, or other resource) 

2) those dimensions of strategy committed to insuring the 
c ertainty of goal attainment* 

3) those concuittcd to the retention and/or elaboration of 
favored means structures . 

The above arc, obviously, suggestive rather than exhaustive; 
additional dimensions of analysis might include: 

c) a number of tentative operational questions to guide 
our inferences with respect to the pattern of decisions implicit to 
actions which represent such strategies of coping behavior; for 
example : 



*Goal attainment mi$d t be further di f f eren f .iated here as 
including at least two inportu.it alternatives: (1) the maximizing of 

t j t i 1 1 1 > , or comm j t ,::t at of strategy to attaining the highest return 
and (2) a "mininax" strategy designed to insure the smallest possible 
loss under the lo \st favorable conditions. 
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1) What modalities or criteria of attribute adequacy are 
the preferred bases of discrimination? 

2) What generic pattern of hypotheses does a sequence of 

such discriminations entail; e.g.: random contingency, conjunctive 

association, disjunctive association, functional association or other...? 

3) How is that sequence of di scr imiuat i ons and the generic 
order implicit to it modified in the face of altered contingencies of 
goal, task, available information, anticipated modes of validation, and 
the consequences of specific moves? (What, in uther words, are the 
functional relationships that obtain between strategics of coping 
behavior and the changing contingencies of the situation within 

which these strategies are elaborated and with which they are designed 
to cope?) 

In general we might conceptualize the functional determinants 
of such strategics by means of four dimensions. 

1) the personal and objective definition of the immediate 

situation: the CE and CD dimension of Tiedeman and Field's paradigm 

2) the nature and the order cl subsequent occasions 
encountered 

3) the nature of validation (how one learns) 

4) the consequences of validation (what one learns) 

The above el forts to sketch the formal or abstract dimensions 
of such stylistic consistencies which characterize adaptive behavior 
presume that the rules of the game to which one's strategic resources 
are committed provide for a theoretical certainty of attainment. nicy 
presume, in other words, a game the rules of which are that if we play 
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well enough and long enough we shall surely win. In actuality, the 
situation within which our more typically human strategies are 
acquired and deployed is a bit more complicated than that. Several 
orders of indeterminacy appear more characteristic of che typical 
decision matrix within which purposeful action is risked. In fact, one 
of the more subtle strategies which we might anticipate is that the 
rules of the game are changing by virtue of our efforts to discover 
those rules. For while it may be true (as Einstein apparently found it 
indispensable to assume) that nature does not play dice with us, the 
strategies of those whose behavior we seek to specify may well be 
modified in a systematic way by our efforts to impose upon them our own 
curiosities. Those strategies may, that is, include strategic 
resources for systematically protecting themselves against 
scientific invasions of privacy). 

The perspective which we would urge with regard to 
purposeful action or entrepreneurial behavior is that it can most 
profitably be investigated as a specific mode of coping strategy. A 
more generalized analysis of the structure of such .strategies of 
attainment or adaptation would , we contend > require the following 
assumptions ; 

1) I he principle of organization or structure of decision 
processes which the behavior of a person manifests in the 
different iat i on of any specific occasion of experience represents his 
"best bet" as to V 2 functional attributes of that occasion. The 
critical attributes of that organized present occasion are functional 
in the sense that tlvy represent tacit hypotheses regarding 
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resources and liabilities that are represented for the future as anticipated 
by virtue of the past that has been known. A decision as to technique 
for coping with the complexities of the immediate occasion, the principle 
of organization represents an implicit hypothesis and prediction regarding 
the link between that occasion and the future, again as informed by 
the past. 

2) Because of the several orders of indeterminacy inherent in 
any immediate occasion of experience, such principles of organization 
or strategies of coping behavior represent, at best, efforts to attain 
maximum "probabi li st ic functionalism. 11 * Because of this indeterminacy 
of the immediate occasion and the related probabilistic nature of such 
strategies, the formal attributes of purposive behavior emerge only 
through a process or sequence of encounters and progressive adaptations. 

The pattern of such stylistic dimensions of behavior consists of the 
sequence or elaborating processes of those coping efforts. Therefore, 
our research strategy must involve not merely an effort to reconstruct 
those process dimensions on the basis of a single complex of responses 
to an immediate occasion, nor must they consist merely of an effort to 
extrapolate from such essentially cross-sectional analyses to offer 
predictions as to the consistency of such stylistic dimensions within 
the contingencies of an evolving future. Instead, appropriate 



*We are here using "probabilistic functionalism" in the sense 
developed by Egon Brunsvik (1939,1952; see also Postman and Telman, 
1959). While our immediate consideration of Brunswik's ideas was 
originally stimulated primarily by the work of Bruner end colleagues, 
we are also intrigued by the exploration of an equally "probabilistic" 
dimension of cognitive theory which Sarbin and colleagues have 
published (Sarbin et. al., 1960). 
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research strategics must facilitate our efforts to specify the functional 
determinants of an actual and extended sequence of such decision processes. 
In brief, to understand how a person copes with the varying pattern 
of indeterminacy or risk-taking inherent to a potential array of 
vocational situations, we should have to focus upon the actual procedures 
which characterize his efforts to order (a) comparable dimensions of 
his immediate situation, or (b) an experimental situation ecologically 
comparable to the functional attributes of an array of vocational 
situations which we might anticipate for him. 

3) Those strategies which characterize any individuals 
resources for adaptive behavior within a specified sequence of occasions 
may be characterized as the serial order of decision processes with regard 
to a variety of potentially crucial determinants including, for example, 

(a) the need to maximize information to be attained within the immediate 
occasion, (b) the need to reduce that information to secure and 
manageable proportion, (c) the need to insure against risk of resources, 

(d) the need to exercise and elaborate savored means structures, (e) 
the need to attain favorable occasions of validation. 

In summery of the above discussion we might emphasize that 
some further specification of the ‘mechanism of organizat ion" (the 
structure of decision processes) presumed by a theory of career 
development as self-determination within the collaborative context of 
commitment to vocation is contingent upon our ability to elaborate the 
probabilistic dimensions of strategies of adaptation in at least three 
Important regards. First of all, the structure of such strategies 
or decision processes can only be further specified by means of an 
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investigative procedure which shall focus explicitly upon a sequence of 
behaviors from which those stylistic consistencies can be inferred. 

What is required is an empirical basis for describing an extended sequence 
of choice behaviors specifically with regard to strategy s for coping 
with relevant dimensions of informational diversity, cognitive strain, 
contingencies of validation, risk of delay, error or failure--ali 
crucial attributes of both the "currently experienced 11 and the 
"currently desired." In the second place, what is required is 
an operational procedure for actually getting such coping strategies 
out where we can systematically describe them in terms of both their 
objectives and the sequence of steps taken to achieve those objectives. 
Finally, we need more adequate specification of the procedures by 
mea: s of which to describe the flexibility of such coping strategies as 
functionally related to the variable contingencies of information, 
capacity, risk, and reward. A more adequate "ecology" of the elaboration 
of self in vocational situation will in other words, require a more 
specific capacity to demonstrate the effect of relevant conditions 
of information upon specifiable aspects of such coping strategies. 

Vocat ional- technical education and functional analysis of 
behavicral systems . In this section of commentary we shall consider 
three areas of discussion: (a) an introductory statement with regard 

to the impact that technological revolutions and a rapidly changing 
world of work * ve upon vocational-technical education and 
occupational analysis and classification, (b) functional occupational 
analysis and classification as an approach to the more stable 
dimensions of perspective within such a rapidly changing world 
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of work and (c) a more general discussion with regard to ’’function" and 
"structure” and "dynamic systems of interaction" within the behavioral 
sc iences . 

A. Introduction: The Newton Project in Vocational-Technical 

Education. 

The world of work changes rapidly in our industrialized society, 
as it must in any society based upon the continuing developments of 
modem technology. Both Tiedema^ and Fletcher are vitally concerned with 
the impact that this rapid change has upon the link between person 
and work. 

They are both concerned 

with the effort to specify the nature of this rapidly changing link 
in way,- which shall materially facilitate the development of more adequate 
programs of vocational education for youth. 

The Newton Project which Fletcher directs, like the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, represents a pilot response to an immediate 
and serious educational need, Newton is in the process of attempting to 
cope more realistically with an increasingly compelling body of evidence 
to the effect that in Newton, as throughout the nation , the 
relevance of secondary education is limited primarily to the naeds of 
that proportion of students which shall enter and complete a four-year 
academic college program.* 



*a) In a community such as Newton the proportion of students 
for whom the traditional academic college preparatory program proves 
inappropriate is considerably less than it is for the nation as a whole. 
The educational leadership in Newton recognizes, however, that a serious 
situation exists for any educational svstem in watch even one student i , 
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However, in Newton, as elsewhere, most recent efforts to improve 
the level of secondary education have focused primarily upon this academic 
sector, have raised the academic expectations and requirements for all 
with respect to it, and have, as a result, removed the central validity 
of secondary education even further from the needs (from the realitites 
of potential vocational opportunity) of an increasingly large number 
of high school aga youth. Furthermore, existing programs designed to 
provide more practical technical and vocational training for tho 1 e 
students for whom such an educational alternative is both appropriate 
and necessary are, unfortunately, based for the most part upon patterns 
of economic and social structure almost forty years out-of-date, 

Few, if any, such efforts are based upon the immediate or anticipated 
realities of our modern technological industrial society. 

The Newton Project, like the recent federal legislation, is 
based upon the premise that the nature of t lie relationship between 
a person and his work role is in the process of being radically altered 
by the technological revolutions upon which our industrial employment 



by the very objectives and organization of that program, deprived of 
an educational opportunity appropriate to his particular needs, 

Therefore, in light of the character cf the immediate and national 
need to develop programs of technical and vocational training more 
appropriate to the realities of a changing modern industrial economy, 
the leadership in Newton anticipates that its efforts may prove 
significant guidelines for educational innovation throughout the country 
where i. r ,sues that are similar in principle exist for a much greater 
proportion of the students served, 

b) Whether the educational experiences required by the B,A, or 
B.S. represent an appropriate or necessary path to vocational maturity 
for all or even for a majority of those who seek or attain it is not conceded 
here as an establisned fact but rather as a matter of active 
debate, a matter which is, however, beyond the scope of the immediate 
discussion , 
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structure depends. Though the notion of change appears intrinsic to 
o lr popular view of economic and social reality, and is perhaps a 
central tenet of a democratic ideology, it appears that few today are 
actually prepared to understand or in a position to provide 
adequately for the accelerating change in the rate of change itself 
(Venn, 1964). 

We may anticipate that this accelerating rate of change in 
the technological basis of our modern industrial structure shall have 
an increasingly important influence upon three dimensions of the 
link between men and their work: (1) the changing total pattern of 

vocational skills required and rewarded, (2) the ,r life expectancy” 
of specific occupational clusters within that total pattern of skills, 
and (3) the more general pattern of re tionships between the role that 
an individual shall hold as a person at work and his other personal, 
familial, and social involvements. 

Our responsibilities vj th respect to this changing order of 
magnitude in the complexity of the link between man and his work is 
further complicated by the fact that we must attempt to anticipate and 
provide adequately for these developments within the context or 
"constraints' 1 of a democratic society. In other words, we must presume 
a wioe array of contingencies potentially relevant to the specifics of 
any single link between an individual and his w r ork role. We must 
anticipate, for example, that the various members of the industrial 
sector shall remain free to compete for the available talent and to 
exercise whatever influence they may command upon the educational 
structure to determine the future distribution of that talent. We 
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must anticipate that the individual shall, in turn, "remain" free to 
bargain for a sequence of educational and occupational opportunities 
consistent with his individual resources and inclinations. These and 
similar facts of a democratic order will continue to increase the order 
of complexities of an already intricate relationship to be anticipated 
between men and work. 

Despite the complexities involved, any effort to provide a 
program of vocational training and education more appropriate to the 
realities of our modern technological world must be based precisely upon 
our ability to anticipate in some reliable degree the specific nature 
of this rapidly changinging link between person and work. For 
without come such specification there would, first of all, appear to 
be no valid r riteria for constructing a relevant curriculum. 

Furthermore, the ability to anticipate in some specific form the 
complexities of this changing link between person and work would appear 
crucial to any program which shall include direct assistance to students 
in their efforts to develop reliable patterns of individual choice, 
both within and beyond the immediate educational experience. 

Indeed, a host of issues with respect to the anticipated 
relationships between man and his work, particularly as those 
relationships shall increasingly \ j . determined by the impact of 
technology upon the industrial structure, are of crucial importance 
both to the instruc t ional ard to the counseling sectors of the 
educational enterprise. Those issues serve, furthermore, to focus 
the concern of school officers responsible for planning and directing 
programs such as that initiated by the Newton schools directly upon 
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the work of researchers in the behavioral sciences who have addressed 
themselves most specifically to the present and probable nature of the 
relationship between person and occupation. If, as has been contended, 
"technology has created a new relationship between man, his education, 
and his work, in which education is placed squarely between man and his 
work," (Venn, 196A, p. 1) what then, we must ask, are the available 
resources for specifying the "functional" aspects of that relationship 
and what are the relevant strategies for extending those resources 
to meet our immediate and anticipated educational needs? This is the 
question that Fletcher's immediate concern and responsibility poses for 
students of the world of work and of haman career. 

B, Functional Occupational Analysis and Classification 

The development of information appropriate to the need to 
provide more effective programs of technical-vocational education 
requires a mode of occupational analysis which can integrate the major, 
complex variables associated with the rapid rate of change which we 
anticipate to be characteristic of the employment structure of the 
future. "Occupational analysis" commonly imples "a systematic method 
of obtaining information that is focused primarily on the tasks, 
positions, jobs, occupations, industries, and work environment 
in which persons are found. , (Shartle, 1964, p, 2856). In other 
words, occupational analyses and classification systems ray be based upon 
one or more analytical dimensions: sociological, economic, industrial, 

and others. However, Tledeman and O'Hara, and others, have suggested 
that were such analyses nr A classification systems to "focus upon the 
functional responsibilities of positions" wo should perhaps be able to 
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minimize the influence of variations in particular patterns of 
responsxbili ty that define positions within a changing economy and 
industrial structure (1963d, p.73). In order to explore this 
possibility we shall offer here some interpretation of discussion and 
inquiry regarding functional approaches to occupational analysis and 
classification . 

When we focus more explicitly upon the various usages of the 
"functional 1 ' within this immediate context, we find several 
possible foci of analysis or implication. For example, some investigators 
suggest, that those systems which focus upon what the employee does in 
any particular position, how he does it, and why , or _to what end , are, 
thus , "func tional" systems. This point of view would seem to reflect 
in part the influence of F.W, Taylor’s ideas concerning the "func- 
tionalizin g" of work (for an incisive critique of this tradition of 
"scientific management" see Bell, 1962). However, classification 
systems which are based upon an analysis of the "traits" of workers 
in particular jobs are frequently considered to be "functional" in 
at least two additional senses. First of all, they focus upon those 
human factors or w'orker requirements which have either an assumed 
or a demonstrated relationship to the specific requirements or 
attributes of successful performance on the job. in the second place, 
they frequently presume some iurther intent to integrate an analysis 
of such specific traits or job requirements with a more general 
conceptualization of the place that those traits and requirements hold 
within a total pattern of the personality and life of the particular 
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worker, on the one hand, and the total industrial and social structure, 
on the other. The approaches of Roe (1956), Super (1957) and Bordin 
and colleagues (1963) represent examples of efforts to suggest conceptual 
bases for a more "func t ional system of occupational classification 
in the first of these senses, an effort to reflect those ’’human factors 1 ' 
directly related (or otherwise demonstrably associated with) significant 
aspects of successful performance within specific occupational roles. 
Tiedeman and O’Hara’s use of Erikson’s psycho-social stages of 
development may perhaps be interpreted as a first approximation to the 
need for comparable attention to those functional dimensions of 
mutuality determined by broader historical and social realities. 

To summarize, at least five distinct uses of the term 
M func t iona 1 " emerge from such efforts to develop more adequate systems 
of occupational classification: 

1) the specification of the behavioral requirements of 
particular posit ions--the critical attributes of successful performance 

2) the establishment of empirical contingencies between 
two orders of events (a) those which are presumed to comprise the 
crucial aspects of successful per tormance within a particular 
position and (b) those which represent a discernible pattern of 
traits chaiac teri Stic of those persons who do or who can perform 
successfully in that particular occupation,* 



*A mathematical function is simply a ’’correlation between two 
variables, called respectively the argument and the value of the 
function, such that whatever value be assigned to the ’argument of the 
function' the 'value of the function' is definitely (i.e. uniquely) 
de teimined 11 (Whitehead, 1948, pp. 107-108). 

In the case of (a) the order of events presumed to comprise 
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